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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION OF PERSONS DISABLED 

IN INDUSTRY. 



Committees on Education and Labor, 
Senate and House of Representatives, 

Tuesday^ December 10^ 1918. 

The Committees on Education and Labor held a joint meeting this 
day, at 10.15 o'clock a. m., Hon. Hoke Smith, chairman of the 
Senate committee, presiding: 

Present: Senators Hoke Smith (chairman), Kenyon, and Page; 
Representatives Bankhead, Towner, Piatt, and Dallinger. 

Also present : Dr. R. M. Little, former chairman of Federal Com- 
pensation Committee ; Charles H. Verrill, of the United States Em- 
ployees Compensation Commission; Lieut. Col. Harry L. Mock, of 
the Surgeon General's oflSce, U. S. A. ; and Dr. C. A. Prosser. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will consider this morning S» 
4922, which will appear in the record at this point. 

S. 4922, Sixty-fifth Congress, second session. 

In thb Senate of the United States. 

\ • . 

Seftembeb 11, 1918. 

Mr. Smith of Georgia introduced the following bill ; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee an Education and Labor. 

A BILL. To provide for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That in order to provide for the pro- 
motion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry or otherwise 
and their return to civil employment there is hereby appropriated for the use of 
the States, subject to the provisions of this Act, for the purpose of cooperating 
with them in the maintenance of vocational rehabilitation of such disabled 
persons, and in returning vocationally rehabilitated persons to civil employ- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and nineteen, 
the sum of $500,000; for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hun- 
drd and twenty, the sum of $750,000 ; for the- fiscal year ending June thirtieth^ 
nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and annually thereafter, the sum of $1,000,000. 
Said sums shall be allotted to the States in the proportion which their popula- 
. tion bears to the total population In the United States, not including Territories^ 
outlying j)ossessions, and the District of Columbia, according to the last pre- 
ceding United States census: Provided, That the allotment of funds to any 
State shall not be less than a mimimum of $5,000 for any fiscal year. And 
there is hereby appropriated the following sums, or so much thereof as may be 
needed, which shall be used for the purpose of providing the minimum allot- 
ment to the States provided for in this section, for the fiscal year ending June 
thirteith, nineteen hundred and nineteen, the sum of $66,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty, the sum of $46,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and 
annually thereafter, the sum of $34,000. 
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4 VOCATIONAL BEHABIUTATION. 

All moneys expended under the provisions of this Act from appropriations 
provided by section one shall be upon the condition (1) that for each dollar of 
Federal money expended there shall be expended in the State under the super- 
vision and control of the State board at least an equal amount for the same 
purpose : Provided, That no portion of the appropriation made by this Act shall 
be used by any institution for handicapped persons except for the special 
training of such Individuals entitled to the benefits of this Act as shall be 
determined by the Federal board; (2) that the State board shall annually 
submit to the Federal board for approval plans showing (a) the kinds of 
vocational rehabilitation and schemes of placement for which it is proposed the 
appropriation shall be used; (b) the plan of administration and supervision; 
(c) courses, of study; (d) methods of instruction; (e) qualification of teachers, 
supervisors, directors, and other necessary administrative officers or employees ; 
(f) plans for the training of teachers, supervisors, and directors; (3) that the 
State board shall make an annual report to the Federal board on or before 
September first of each year on the work done In the State and on the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of money under the provisions of this Act; (4) that no 
portion of any moneys appropriated by this Act for the benefit of States shall 
be applied, directly or indirectly, to the purchase, preservation, erection, or 
repair of any building or buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or rental 
of any lands; (5) that all courses for vocational rehabilitation given under 
the supervision and control of the State board, and that all courses for voca- 
tional rehabilitation maintained shall be available, under such rules and regu- 
lations as the Federal board shall prescribe, to any civil employee of the United 
States disabled while in the performance of his duty. 

Sec. 2. That in order to secure the benefits of the appropriations provided by 
section one any State shall, through the legislative authority thereof (1) 
accept the provisions of this Act; (2) empower and direct the board designated 
or created as the State board for vocational educatioin to cooperate in the 
administration of the provisions of the vocational education Act, approved 
February twenty-third, nineteen hundred and seventeen, to cooperate as herein 
provided with the Federal Board for Vocational Education in the administra- 
tion of the provisions of this Act; (3) in those States where a State workmen's 
compensation board, or other State board, department^ or agency exists, charged 
with the administration of the State workmen's compensation or liability laws, 
the legislature shall provide that a plan of cooperation be formulated between 
such State board, department, or agency, and tlie State board charged with 
the administration of this Act, such plan to be effective when approved by the 
governor of the State; (4) provide for the supervision and support of the 
courses, of vocational rehabilitation to be provided by the State board in carry- 
ing out the provision of this Act; (5) appoint as custodian for said appro- 
priations its State treasurer, who shall receive and provide for the proper 
custody and disbursement of all money paid to the State for said appropria- 
tions. 

Sec. 3. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall have power 
to cooperate with State boards in carrying out the purposes and provisions 
of this Act, and is hereby authorized to make and establish such rules and 
regulations as may be necessary or appropriate to carry into effect the pro- 
visions of this Act and to i^rovlde for the vocational rehabilitation of disabled 
persons and their return to civil employment. It shall be the duty of said 
board (1) to examine plans submitted by the State board and approve the 
same if believed to be feasible and found to be in conformity with the pro- 
visions and purposes of this Act; (2) to ascertain annually whether the sev- 
eral States are using or are prepared to use the money received by them in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act; (3) to certify on or before the first 
day of January of each year to the Secretary of the Treasury each State which 
has accepted the provisions of tiiis Act and compiled therewith, together with 
the amount which each State is entitled to receive under the provisions of 
this Act; (4) to deduct from the next succeeding allotment to any State 
whenever any portion of the fund annually allotted has not been expended for 
the purpose provided for in this Act a sum equal to such unexpended portion ; 
(5) to withhold the allotment of moneys to any State whenever it shall be 
determined that moneys allotted are not being expended for the purposes and 
conditions of this Act; (6) to require the replacement by withholding subse- 
quent allotments of any portion of the moneys received by the custodian of 
any State under this Act that by any action or contingency Is diminished or 
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not;: Provided, That If any allotment is withheld from any State, the State 
board of such State may appeal to the Congress of the United States, and if 
the Congres»s shall not direct such sum to be paid, it shall be covered into the 
Treasury. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the certification of the 
Federal board as provided in this Act, shall pay quarterly to the custodian of 
each State appointed as herein provided the moneys to which it is entitled 
under the provisions of this Act. The money so received by the custodian for 
any State shall be paid out on the requisition of the State board as reimburse- 
^ment for services already rendered or expenditures already incurred and ap- 
proved by the said State board. The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
shall make an annual report to the Congress on or before December first on 
the administration of this Act and shall Include^ In such report the reports 
made by the State boards on the administration of this Act by each State 
and the expenditure of the money allotted to each State. 

Sec. 5. That there is hereby appropriated to the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education the sum of $200,000 annually for the purpose of malting 
studies, investigations, and reports regarding the vocational rehabilitation 
of disabled persons and their placements In suitable or gainful occupations, 
and for the administrative expenses of said board incident to performing the 
duties imposed by this Act, Including salaries of such assistants, experts, 
clerks, and other employees. In the District of Culumbia or elsewhere as the 
board may deem necessary, actual traveling and other necessary expenses In- 
curred by the members of the board and by the Its employees, under Its orders, 
including attendance at meetings of educational associations, and other organ- 
izations, rent and equipment of offices In the District of Columbia and Else- 
where, purchase of books of reference, law books, and periodicals, stationery, 
typewriters " and exchange thereof, miscellaneous supplies, postage on foreign 
mall, printing and binding to be done at the Government Printing Office, and all 
other necessary expenses. 

Sec. 6. That the Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to receive such gifts and donations from either public or 
private sources as may be offered unconditionally. All moneys received as 
gifts or donations shall be paid into the Treasury of the United States, and shall 
constitute a permanent fund, to be called the " Special fund for vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons," to be used under the direction of the said 
board to defray the expenses of providing and maintaining courses of vocational 
rehabilitation in special cases including the payment of necessary expenses of 
persons undergoing training. A full report of all gifts and donations offered 
and accepted, and all disbursements therefrom shall be submitted annually 
to Congress by said board. 

The Chair3ian. Now, we haven't agreed upon any order of hear- 
ing, but who are here this morning ? 

Dr. Little. There are quite a number of gentlemen here who wish 
to be heard on the bill. I think Dr. Prosser has furnished Mr. Bank- 
head with a list of those whom he had invited, and a number are 
present. Others will probably come in. You may call on us in the 
order in which you would like to hear us. 

The Chair3ian. Well, Doctor^ we thought that we would call on 
you first. Secretary Eedfield wishes to appear before us also. 

STATEMENT OF BE. E. H. LITTLE, BIBECTOE AHEEICAN MTTSEITH 

OF SAFETY, NEW TOEK CITY. 

Dr. Little. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committees, when 
I last appeared before your committees I was chairman of the 
Federal Compensation Commission. This proposed legislation is to 
complete the legislation which Congress has already enacted for 
vocational education. The Smith-Hughes act provided for vocational 
education under Federal auspices and the States for normal people; 
the Smith- Sears act, which became a law in June, provides for voca- 
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tional education or reeducation and return to civil life of our soldiers 
and sailors disabled in service; and this measure which is before 
your committees is a provision for persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise; and, unless legislation of this kind is enacted by Congress, 
no provision, in a broad way, will have been made in our country for 
that very large and constantly growing number of persons disabled 
in industry and upon the streets, in agriculture ana in our homes: 
and this latter number of persons is larger than most people would 
imagine, if they have not studied the question. 

The military authorities announce that our total casualties up to 
date are about 264,000, if I remember the number correctly, whereas 
there are at least 280,000 disabled persons from industry in our 
country at the present time, which number are those reported from 
industries to State departments of labor and industrial commissions. 
This number would not include those who suffer disabilities from 
street accidents, train accidents, and on the farms and in homes and 
sundry places. Therefore, the total number of disabled persons in 
our country at any one time is much larger than from our civil life 
than from our military experience in Europe in the war which has 
just closed. 

Now, Federal legislation is needed because the problem is national^ 
No municipality, no county, no State, or the Federal Government has 
entered upon any plan for the solution of this problem as to reedu- 
cation and return to civil employment of disabled people. We have 
a great many men and some women who suffer each year functional 
loss of the hand, arm, leg, foot, eye, or both eves, and no adequate 
provision has been made to give them training for their former occu- 
pations or another gainful occupation which they might follow ; con- 
sequently, a multitude of people are accumulating in our country 
that are more or less dependent upon charity and their friends, their 
employers, and the general public, because society doesn't give to 
them another chance. A small per cent of disabled people have the 
initiative, the strength, the ambition, and the mind to take reeduca- 
tion in some form or other, and follow a gainful occupation ; and a 
few illustrations might be cited of distinguished success' among civil- 
ians who have been seriously disabled, but they are only the excep- 
tions. The ordinary rule is that a workman who suffers the loss of a 
hand, an arm, a foot, an eye, or both eyes, is more or less dependent 
for the rest of his life; and in our industries they are our young pro- 
ductive men and women — the average age is 30 to 33 years — and their 
life expectancy will be at least 20 years. Here is a tremendous eco- 
nomic and social loss for the want of some broad, comprehensive, 
practical system of reeducation and return to simple employment. 
Private institutions in different places in the country have experi- 
mented enough with the problem to know a considerable per cent 
of these persons can be reeducated and returned to gainful occupa- 
tions, and therefore, if this legislation is enacted, it will meet a broad 
national need. 

One word relative to the source of this bill which you gentlemen 
have introduced and are interested in. It arose in connection with 
the conference that considered the measure for the soldiers and sail- 
ors, and came before your committees and the Congress, the Senate 
and the House as a part of that measure originally, but in the hear- 
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inffs upon the measure before your committees it was thought wise to 
hc3d in abeyance the provisions for the victims of industry, in order 
that the bill for the disabled soldiers and sailors mi^ht early become a 
law and become operative, and then a measure similar to this might 
be introduced and considered by Congress, amended, and changed as 
would best be the judgment of the legislators, and, we hope, would 
become a law. 

May I say that while the administration of this act for the Federal 
Oovernment will devolve upon the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the measure did not have its rise in that board, although 
cordially indorsed by the director and various members of the board, 
and, quite naturally, they are greatly interested in it and believe it is 
a wise and practical measure; but the different ones who urged this 
legislation, and who would urge it now, are broadly representative of 
our manufacturing interests, labor interests of the country, our phi- 
lanthropic interests, and our governmental interests in the various 
States. It has been a pooling of the wisdom of a good many people 
in the consideration of its various phases. 

The act is an appropriation act for vocational rehabilitation and 
return to civil employment of persons disabled in industry^ or other- 
wise. And in principle it follows the same principles a^ obtain in the 
Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education for normal people, in 
cooperation with the States, differing in this particular from the 
Smith-Sears Act, for in the Smith-Sears Act the Federal Government 
is charged with the full responsibility and the entire cost, but in this 
measure the cost is to be divided between the Federal Government 
and the States. 

The appropriations of money as suggested in this measure I will 
not enter into, as others, perhaps, can explain them more perfectly 
than could I. Suffice it to say, it is the same principle and propor- 
tions as obtain in the Smith-Hughes Act. 

Another main thought is this, that this is legcislation to ffive to the 
States an opportunity to have Federal aid and cooperation, but is not 
compulsory, of course, upon any State. It simply opens the oppor- 
tunity for the States, through their proper legislative authorities, to 
enter into this relationship with the Federal Government. If any 
State should not desire to avail itself of the provisions of this act, it 
could go its own way and work out its own plan, or no plan at all, 
as it might think best. It is permissive, therefore, and not manda- 
tory, legislation. 

Another point in introducing the discussion is the relationship of 
the Federal Government to the State governments to accomplish the 
desired end. The administration of this act would be lodged in the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, which would have contadt 
with the States through the State boards for vocational education, or 
usually that would be, I presume, the State board for education func- 
tioning as a State board for vocational education, of which there are 
48. Each State has a board, and already arrangements have been 
made by the Federal Board vor Vocational Education with all of 
these 48 different State boards for vocational education in the great 
national scheme for the vocational education of normal people. 
Therefore, it is just complementary legislation to that which is 
already oper?.^ive- and the point of contact with the State is the same 
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as that already accomplished and which is functioning for educa- 
tional purposes. But when we enter into the confines of the State, 
the State board for vocational education will not have the immediate 
contact with this problem that the State department of labor will 
have or the State industrial commission or State compensation com- 
mission will have, or the State agency charged with the administra- 
tion of compensation or liability laws, because of the 38 States that 
have compensation acts, the boards of administration administering 
those acts have a more immediate contact with and knowledge of the 
victims of industry than would have the educational departments; 
therefore, this act provides that the State board for vocational educa- 
tion, in working out this plan for the vocational education of dis- 
abled persons within the State, shall effect that plan in cooperation 
with the State department of labor, State industrial commission, or 
whatever State agency is charged with the administration of liability 
or compensation laws ; and should those two State bodies not be able 
to agree upon a plan for reeducation they are to submit the question 
to their governor and, with his approval, it is to become a law and 
operative. 

Representative Towner. When you get through would you desire 
to respond to some questions? 

Dr. LriTLB. Yes^ sir; so far as I can. 

The other features of the act are largely administrative, and I will 
not touch upon them, as they seem to be clear, more than to say that 
section 6 is to empower the Federal board to receive ^f ts which could 
be used as a contingency fund to fit into the varied individual prob- 
lems in the education of disabled people. It is exceedingly difficult 
to put into a general act details and provide for the variations of life 
in disability — utterly impossible to do it» Much must be left to the 
discretion of an administrative body to meet those peculiar circum- 
stances and conditions; and, furthermore, there is nothing in this act 
appropriating money to States for the purpose of discharging a local 
and State responsibility. None of the money that is proposed to be 
appropriated in this act could be expended for purposes within the 
State or the subsistence of people who were takmg these courses of 
reeducation or for their proper medical or surgical treatment to en- 
able them to take that training. Those are all left with the States as 
a part of the State's own proper responsibility, and it is in those 
categories that there arises a great many perplexing and baffling indi- 
vidual problems, and it must be left to the authority and to the wis- 
dom and discretion of the various States in availing themselves of 
this legislation to work out those problems in a practical way. This 
is to afford to our country Federal leadership in trying to solve a 
great and poignant problem. This is to provide some Federal money 
as an incentive and stimulus to the various States to attempt to solve 
that problem. 

This legislation is not intended to go over the State borders and 
discharge through a Federal agency a local responsibility for the 
proper care of the citizens of that State. It is, therefore, simply Fed- 
eral leadership. Federal wisdom, and conserving to the States and to 
this great body of our citizenship the leadership and the experience 
which have been gained in endeavoring to reeducate the disabled 
soldiers and sailors and restore them to civil employment and inde- 
pendence of life. Presumably within two years that problem will 
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have been largelv met, and yet the Federal Government, through the 
Surgeon General's office and the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, is developing a great national scheme for the functional 
restoration of disabled men of the military service and bringing them 
up to the highest percentage of efficiency, placing them in sdiools and 
under well-qualified teachers that the j oung men of our country who 
have defended our ideals in Europe shall have the chance to live inde- 
pendent, self-supporting lives and make as fine progress as citizens 
as they have done as soldiers. 

And now I wish to submit that it would be a tremendous lack of 
wisdom if our country should fail to conserve the experience which 
is gained in that undertaking for the benefit of the disabled persons 
of mdustry and of our country generally. There will have been fine 
things worked out in various technical schools and other places, a 
body of teachers will have been gathered together and become experi- 
enced in the work, the bothersome problem of placement and replace- 
ment in industry will have been entered upon and partially solved, 
the experience and wisdom to do this work will have been marshaled 
and be functioning; but if in two years it is to be discarded, when 
there are over a quarter of a million disabled persons scattered 
throughout our country who need reeducation of this kind, it seems 
to me it will be a great mistake. 

The Chairman. Can you give us the average each year of the 
disabled that we may expect from past experience? 

Dr. Little. If Commissioner Verrill, of the compensation com- 
mission is here I would suggest that you hear him in answer to this. 
He will outline the problem more in detail than I have attempted 
to do. 

Representative Platt. Is it your idea that the machinery started 
for the use of the soldiers, after it has been finished, can be used 
for this work? 

Dr. Little. The same machinery, so far as vocational education is 
concerned. The State has not created machinery for the soldiers and 
sailors, because the Federal Government is discharging that respon- 
sibility, but the schools the Federal board is using are located 
throughout the States. Ther^fore^ in many cases the same schools 
could be used by the State authorities, making their contracts with 
those schools. The teachers and the persons who have gained ex- 
perience and skill in handling the soldiers and sailors presumably 
would be largely available to work on this other problem, because 
the work of the soldiers and sailors will have been largely accom- 
plished in two years; therefore, the personnel that is working on this 
problem to-day for the soldiers and sailors can just be shifted over 
to the other. , 

Representative Plait. There is nothing in this bill that would pre- 
vent the use of any institution in existence? 

Dr. Little. Nothing at all. 

Representative Platt. Of course, the private institutions and 
States have done a good deal for the blind. Has there been any ef- 
fort through private enterprises or private charity or the States to 
go into the question of maimed persons? 

Dr. Little. There have been several efforts made by private 

Philanthropy. The most distinguished and successful attempt that 
as been made by a group of citizens interested in this problem to 
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mark out the way and to deal with it effectively and scientifically is 
now beinff made by the Red Cross Institutes for Crippled Men, in 
New York, of which Mr. Douglas C. McMurtrie is the director, and 
here is here to-day. He is making real progress, working in a real, 
practical, scientific manner. His institution is a pathfinder. How- 
ever, sir, this is too big a job for a private enterprise. They can be 
pathfinders, they can oe experimenters, but they can't fully meet 
this problem. It is a governmental responsibility, and my judgment 
is, after 20 years direct contact with the problem, that we are never 
going to make any appreciable advance until we set the hands of the 
Federal Government and State Governments to solve it. 

Representative Platt. In the bill for the reeducation of soldiers 
and sailors there is a suggestion that they continue this course until 
it is completed. What sort of pressure should be brought to make a 
man who started in one of these courses, who had been maimed in 
industry, keep on? 

Dr. Little. The compulsory^ feature of the bill for the soldiers 
and sailors was quite largely eliminated, except after they once 
enter on the course, if they do not continue it their benefits may be 
withheld from them. Otherwise it is entirely optional with the sol- 
diers and sailors. Now, this bill doesn't attempt at all to touch that 
question, because we conceive it to be a state responsibility to effect 
such arrangements as will bring the men to the schools. 

Representative Platt. The States could do that through their com- 
pensation? 

Dr. LrrTLE. Tliey can do it through withholding compensation. 
Most men engaged in education feel that you can not compel a man 
to take education if he doesn't want to. It is the old story of lead- 
ing a horse to water, but 3'^ou can not make him drink. There will 
have to be very many changes, I think, however, effected in the State 
compensation acts, more liberal provisions regarding subsistence and 
other points, to get them to function smoothly for this purpose. 
Others will perhaps touch that point. 

Representative Towner. I want to ask about the scope of the bill. 
Of course, we understand this as a bill intended for the benefit of 
those who are disabled or, rather, injured in industry. I notice tKis 
provision in the first section of the bill, that is it for the benefit of 
those who are "disabled in industry or otherwise." The word 
•' otherwise " used there takes away all of the limitation that might 
be implied by the word "industry." It would allow any person, a 
street loafe^r who was run over by an automobile, to take benefits of 
this act. He is " otherwise " disabled. It would allow any person — 
infact, it would be universal. I hardly think that would be the in- 
tention of the act, would it? 

Dr. Little. I think so. 

Representative Towner. It would be the intention of providing 
that every person, no matter how disabled — and there is another word 
I would like to call attention to — " disabled " is a very much broader 
word in its application than the word "injured." A man who is 
sick is disabled, but he is not injured. I have understood this as 
being for those injured in industrial occupation — hurt, accidentally 
injured. If it is to be extended to those disabled by sickness or any- 
thing of that sort or extended for the benefit of every person who 
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may be sick or who may he disabled in any way, or who may be other- 
wise injured or disabled, it has universal application; there is no 
limitation to it all. It certainly can not be that was the purpose or 
intention of the bill, was it? 

Dr. Little. The purpose, I think, is to effect legislation broad 
enough to meet the whole problem. Provisions have already been 
made for the soldier and sailor which are much more advantageous 
to him than this would be, so automatically he would go to the other 
classification. As regards those injured apart from their occupa- 
tions — well, Judge, there are perhaps more people injured on the 
streets, in the home, in agriculture, on trains, etc., than are in in- 
dustry 

Representative Towner (interrupting). Industry would include 

agriculture? 

Dr. Little. Yes ; and homes, but we would hardly call the casual 

person on the street 

Representative Towner (interrupting) . That is what I am calling 

attention to. 

Dr. Little. Supposing his family or his friends would provide his 
subsistence and he wants to be reeducated for some other job, that he 
can not follow his former one, why should he not have the benefit of 
the act ? 

The Chairman. Suppose he has been a loafer and been injured, 
and he is ready to take instruction that would make him a worthy 
citizen. Having that accomplished, we are not expecting to take 
care of them, but have lines of insti:uction and opportunities of in- 
stuction that will change the man, incompetent on account of injury, 
into the competent man. 

Representative Towner. Let me suggest if you expect to do that, 
you will have to multiply the appropriations by hundreds and thou- 
sands. 

Dr. Little. Let me offer this suggestion, gentlemen : I believe that 
it would be one of the finest things that could transpire in our coun- 
try if our Congress and citizenship together had wisdom enough and 
practical enough to devise some national scheme of reeducation 
which would be so attractive and alluring to a lot of disabled persons 
who have lost their initiative and are now cursed with the spirit of 
dependency that they would arise out of that spirit of dependency 
to take some form of reeducation for an occupation, to lead an inde- 
pendent life. For over twenty-odd years I have worked with that 
class of people in charities in large cities in this country, and what- 
ever we can do to diminish the accumulating dependents and produce 
citizens of independence, we are improving the economic and social 
order of our national life. 

This further word — supposing it would cost a trifle of money to 
afford some person of that kind mentioned an opportunity for re- 
education. I have indicated it would be worth while. But we do 
not do it, and we allow him to settle back further and further. Who 
pays for that? He is a liability. They are accumulating by the 
hundreds of thousands, and we are paying for their keep on the 
streets and in the almshouses and the eleemosynary institutions. 
We have either got to pay for these people and keep them as de- 
pendents or reeducate a considerable per cent of them so they can 
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keep themselves. So we come in the last analysis to the crux of the 
case. A considerable per cent of our citizenship, through the mis- 
fortunes of life become dependent upon their relatives, their em- 
ployers, and the general public and have to be supported by public 
taxation. 

Representative Towner. Will you allow me to make this sugges- 
tion — ^I am not raising the question as to the general desirability of 
legislation of that sort. It may be that this would be the best way to 
get at it, although I doubt it; but I am suggesting here that a bill 
that is ostensibly presented for the purpose of rehabilitation of those 
injured in industry includes language which would not limit it to 
that purpose, and the whole bill, if it is to be of such universal 
application, is incongruous and would have to be reformed, because 
you all can see the general object and purpose of it is with the 
intent to rehabilitate those injured in industry, and it either ought 
to be that or be something else. If we are to consider and pass a 
general act for the rehabilitation of persons who are injured or 
who are sick or disabled or who are not in any way able to be self- 
supporting members of society that is another purpose. I am only 
calling attention to the fact that this bill, if it is merely for the 
rehabilitation of persons injured in industry, ought to be limited 
to that. 

Senator Kenton. What would be the idea of putting in industry 
at all if it is to cover everybody? 

Representative Towner. That is what I say; it is incongruous. 

The Chairman. In the first thought of this it was those injured 
in industry came to the front, but as it was considered by those 
deeply interested in giving to .those injured taking education a 
place in life it was concluded there was no basis for excluding any 
injured, and therefore the language was broad. 

Dr. liiTTMi. Furthermore, in the practical administration of the 
act it will largely benefit those injured in our industries. That is 
how it will work out practically; but take this as a concrete illus- 
tration: In the subway in !New York about a month ago we had a 
serious accident and a hundred people were more or less seriously 
injured and about 12 killed. They were all people of the industries 
of New York and business people. Now, if the State of New York 
should want to cooperate with the Federal Government in reeducat- 
ing people who have thus been maimed why should they be excluded ? 
It is accidents of that kind that multiply the number beyond our 
thought. 

Representative Platt. Isn't it well not to start in doing too much 
at once? 

Representative Towner. Of course I would hardly think that it 
would be worth while for us to return this kind of a bill to the 
House or Senate, because either we have to return a bill which is 
for industrial rehabilitation or we have to return a bill for general 
rehabilitation and general education all around — either one or the 
other. 

Dr. Prosser. Judge Towner ha'fe touched upon what is, perhaps, 
the great point at issue. I am afraid, Congressman Towner, of that 
word " industrial." It seems to me that we might have it read " in- 
jured in employment or otherwise," and then decide whether or not 
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we wanted the word " otherwise " and we would have the issue de- 
fined. The circumstances surrounding the use of the lan^age were 
these: Undoubtedly in the discussion of the rehabilitation scheme 
the thought was fastened on the victim of injury. We are reliably 
informed by men like Mr. Verrill that the figures in Austria show as 
many injured in agricultural pursuits and in the affairs of rural 
life as those injured in factories and shops of all kinds, and more 
than those who are injured in this country every year on railroad 
trains in the discharge of their duties. We squarely define vocational 
education to-day, as you so well know, either as industrial or agri- 
cultural or commercial, etc. ; so I would be afraid of the use of the 
words " men injured in industry," lest when the law came to be en- 
forced, we would not be able to take care of the agricultural laborer 
who lost that arm in the com shredder or was kicked in the head by a 
horse, or injured by the premature explosion of a threshing machine 
en^ne. I would therefore suggest, if the committee does decide to 
limit this act to those injured in employment, that the word " in- 
dustry " be stricken out, and this language be used: " Those injured 
in employment or otherwise. 

Representative Towner. Dr. Prosser, right there we can very 
easily see how the words can be limited to what is intended, but that 
is not the proposition. The bro&d proposition is, what shall be the 
scope of this act? That is the broad proposition. If we are to con- 
sider this act is to be a general act for the purpose of rehabilitation 
of anybody injured or disabled in any form or manner, that is one 
thing; but if we are to limit it to industry or occupations or em- 
ployment, that is another thing. Any person injured in employment 
would be too great a limitation over the language used here. But if 
you- attach " otherwise " 

Dr. Prosser (interrupting). I am intruding, but I would just like 
to answer your statement in this way — I think after all the issue is 
this: Do we want to make this a square conservation measure pro- 
mulgated by the Nationl Government for the purpose of stimulating 
the States to reduce the wreck and waste pile of human life, or do 
we want to open these opportimities to certain classes of people, who 
because they have received their injury in the course of emplovment, 
are entitled to certain privileges, benefits, and assistance not given to 
the other group? This bill has been framed with the thought of 
that conservation in mind. We have had our eyes turned toward 
the matter of the preservation of our human resources. 

Eepresentative Towner. That is verv true so far as the words, " or 
otherwise " are concerned, but your bill is not harmonious with that 
general view. If you are going to make it of such broad extent as 
that, the bill should be reframed so it would honestly state its pur- 
pose. The provisions of this bill all the way through have a tendency 
to indicate that it is limited to those who may be injured in indus- 
tries. If you are to have the broad, humanitarian purpose you in- 
intend, it is not expressed here. Here are these two incongruous 
elements. In the first place the purpose of the bill all the way 
through, as drawn, seems to be limited to those injured in industry. 
You have here, however, that word " disabled " in any way, because 
the words, " or otherwise," would include that, and that phrase, or 
those phrases or that combination of words is incongruous with the 
other parts of the bill. That is the point. 
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Senator Kenton. Does that include sickness? 
Dr. Prosser. Provided the sickness proves to be a disability, yes; 
a consumptive, for example, who has been injured in employment or 
otherwise. 

Senator Kenton. Everybody in the country who would be unable 
to work through sickness? 

Dr. Prosser. Disabled through sickness. 

I would like to say this one thing about that. Our experience in 
the reeducation work goe^ to show that the worst problem we have, 
the mo3t hopeless problem is the problem of the T. B. man. He is 
in worse shape than the fellow who loses an arm or a leg. Thirty- 
four per cent of the casualties resulting from this, war will be men 
suffering from consumption. I think the difficulty between the 
Congressman and myself in understanding each other, possibly, is 
thi3 — when the man is injured, it doesn't mean in the rehabilitation 
problem he shall be restored to industry. Industry, agriculture, com- 
merce are all open to him. Here is a man disabled, who has become a 
wreck in society. The proposition is, what can he do. Can he go 
back to the old work or does he need to be trained for a new line? 
If he does, all things ought to be open to him, whether his accident 
was received on the farm, a railroad train, in the factory or on the 
city streets. That conception may be too broad for the purposes of 
the committee. You may feel it i3 too sweeping. The fundamental 
factor in the success of this movement will be the matching of each 
Federal dollar with the States' money. This is a problem of 25 
years. That million dollars to be paid in the three years will not be 
matched by the States. 

The Chairman. Therefore, in the three years we will not give the 
million ; we will give the amount the States give ? 
Dr. Prosser. That i^ our idea. 

Senator Kenton. What is the purpose of section 6 ? I would like 
to be enlightened on how they happen to be in the bill. 

Dr. LiTTTLE. I think the general expectation was that citizens, 
manufacturers, and others who would have accumulated means and 
who would see this tremendous problem, would like to give to the 
Government some money to help carry out a scheme. I suppose it 
is that. I am aware of the fact that Congress does not particularly 
care to be subsidized by a bill that way. 

Senator Kenton. Don't you think the Government ought to run 
its own business ? 

Dr. Little. Yes, sir ; but the difficulty is this — ^this problem of try- 
ing to educate the handicapped people is so varied, that funds will 
be needed whichj if tied up in the form of appropriations, can not 
be used with the flexibility which the need require^. That is the 
idea in it. Whether practical or not is a different thing. 

Representative Dallinger. You are aware sometimes a committee 
can report a very sweeping bill with absolutely no chance of getting 
it through ? 
Dr. Little. Yes. 

Representative Dallinger, Which would you rather have — a bill 
drawn with thi3 word " otherwise " in it, with practically no chance 
of getting it through this or the next Congress, or a bill limited to 
those in employment; get your machinery started, and then later J 

have it extended ? 1 
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Dr. Little. The latter, certainly, sir. 

Representative Dallinger. You realize the situation of the sol- 
diers and sailors. Many of us would have liked to include employ- 
ment in that, but we couldn't get it through. Wasn't it better to 
have done that than try to get a more comprehensive scheme ? 

Dr. Little. We hope to oe practical, but also, as representing the 
country, we would like you to recognize the scope of the proolem, 
and call your attention to the substantial justice of the measure as 
drawn. We wanted to draw a bill and propose its enactment, to 
deal adequately with the whole problem and justly with all our citi- 
zenship, but if it is not expedient in securing legislation, to cover 
all herein proposed, the proponents of this measure will be gratified 
if Congress will enact a measure covering those features which 
you consider it expedient to include. 

I would respectfully ask that you call upon Commissioner VerrilL 

ST ATEMEnrr of HR. CHARLES H. VERRILL, UNITED STATES EM- 
PLOYEES COMPENSATION COMMISSION, WASHINGTON, D. C, 

The Chairman. How long have you been connected with work 
of this character ? 

Mr. VerriIiL. I have been connected with work of this character; 
that is, the study of the statistics of accidents, perhaps 10 years or 
more, in the studies which the Bureau of Labor Statistics made on 
the subject of compensation, and for the last 15 months with the 
Federal Compensation Commission. 

I was familiar with the study of the Soldiers and Sailors' rehabili- 
tation bill when it was drafted, and with the suggestion that in- 
juries arising out of employment should be covered, as well as those 
of soldiers and sailors. At that time it was pointed out that the, 
cripples who come from employment are probaoly largely in excess 
of those who might be expected to come from active military opera- 
tions. It is a rather surprising statement at first, but when you con- 
sider the circumstances, you will understand how it is. The military 
operations, of course, continue in an intensive way for a very short 
time. They produce a high degree of disability. The employment 
injuries are occurring day by day, month hy month, and year by 
year. The men injured in employment remain with us. Probably 
the average age is between 30 and 35 years. The record in alL States 
show a reasonable degree of consistency in that. Thirty-three years 
probably could be stated as the average, which means the man has^ 
got to continue as a citizen, crippled to a greater or less extent, for 
20 to 30 years. What shall he do? The purpose of this bill, of course, 
is to show him something he can do in spite of his injury. 

The assertion that the cripples of industry— I use the word " indus- 
try" in the broad sense of employment — are probably far in excess 
of those due to military operations is easily proved from a study 
of the accident statistics of the various States. The estimate, how- 
ever, is a matter of diflSiculty because of the lack of precise informa- 
tion regarding the entire country and also because of the difficulty 
in defining for the purposes of vocational training the term "in- 
dustrial cripple." I have, however, for some time been making a 
study of the industrial accident reports of the various States, with a 
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view of getting some more definite notion of the more important 
classes of industrial cripples to whom vocational education would 
certainly be applicable. For the purposes of my estimate I have 
taken the industrial-accident reports of seven of the important States, 
and figures covering in most cases a period of three years. The States 
which I have taken are Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, California, and Washin^on. The injuries which 
1 have taken for the purposes of my estimate are amputations of 
arms, hands, legs, feet, and total loss of sight of one or both eyes ; 
also the permanent impairment of use of these members to the extent 
of 50 per cent or more. I may say that the injuries impairing the 
use of these members of less than 50 per cent probably was about 
three times the number impairing use to the extent of 50 per cent 
or more. 

In order to make an estimate applicable to the entire United 
States, the computation can best be made upon the basis of the ratio 
of the permanent disabilities to the number of industrial fatalities. 
This method seems most suitable, as we have, I believe, a reasonably 
accurate estimate of the number of industrial fatalities in the United 
States at 22,500 annually, although this figure is certainly an under- 
estimate, so far as the last two years are concerned, due especially to 
the high pressure of war work and the employment of many inex- 
perienced and very young and very old men in industry. This em- 
ployment of inexperienced and young and old men, I may say, is 
quite conspicuous in the experience of the Federal Compensation 
Commission. The experiences of the seven States which I have 
enumerated shows the ratio of these permanent disabilities to the 
number of industrial fatalities. Accepting this ratio and making 
the computation upon the assumption of 22,500 industrial fatalities 
each year, the results obtained are as follows : 

Loss of arm, 810 

Representative Bankhead (interrupting). Is that in all of the 
seven States? 

Mr. Verrill. No; this is projected over the whole country. We 
first convinced ourselves that the number of fatalities for the entire 
country is 22,500. We discovered the relation of the loss of arms to 
that, and we got this result: 

Loss of arm __: _ _ , 810 

Loss of hand , — ^ — 1,310 

Loss of leg or foot 1,600 

Loss of eye or of sight — _ 4, 980 

IjOSS of 50 per cent or more : 

Arm - 930 

Hand 3, 000 

Leg - 680 

Foot 540 

Eye ^ — 75 

Total of the two classes . 13, 925 

We may say, then, that approximately 14,000 permanent disabilities 
of the kind described ocu^ur among American wage earners each year. 
As those disabled are op the average between 30 and 33 years of age, 
we may reasonably assume that on the average these industrial 
cripples may continue to be wage earners for a period of 20 years. 
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That is very conservative, I think. If this assumption is correct, it 
follows that the number of such industrial cripples existing at the 
present time in the United States who might be wage earners is 
approximately 280,000. 

This estimate, you will notice, is limited to a few well-defined but 
important classes. There would certainly be a considerable number 
disabled by injuries other than thos^ described here who would be 
equally handicapped if thev desired to return to work as industrial 
wage earners. It is hardly necessary to enumerate these classes, 
although perhaps one ought to refer to the very great number of wage 
earners disabled each year from tuberculosis, a disability which per- 
haps in most cases can not be related directly to well-defined condi- 
tions in the employment. It would be recognized in many cases as 
having a direct casual relation to the conditions of employment, but 
in many other cases to the conditions of living, largely due to the 
wage standards or to other conditions for which the employment is 
resopnsible. 

Eepresentative Bankhead. Are you able to make any estimate of 
the economic loss that those casualties entail upon the country by 
virtue of the idleness on the part of those men injured? In other 
words, is there any estimate of the average earning capacity of the 
aggregate injured in industry? 

Mr. Verrill. It is not readily made. Estimates have been made, 
but they are quite speculative. Of course, one can say about what the 
average earnings would be in a year to the men in a particular class 
of industry, but what his period of working life would be I hardly 
think anyone knows. One may speculate, but definite information^ I 
think, is extremely difficult to get. 

Eepresentative Dalijnqe«. Theris must be some average earning; 
for instance, they average the pay of ministers in the country. 

Mr. ViBRKiLL. That haabjeen attempted, but it is largely speculative. ' 

Representative Dalunger. You could arrive at some maximum; 
you could put your average low enough so as to be perfectly safe ? 

Mr. Verriijl. Yes. 

Representative Dallinger. If you have 280,000 people, you s^y^ 
are totally disabled, and the. average of usefulness would be 20 
years 

Mr. Verrill (interrupting). Pardon me; I didn't say totally dis- 
abled. This is predicated on permanent disability. The man might 
be able to return to an unskilled occupation without training, but 
if you can give him training, you can return him perhaps to a 
skilled occupation. 

Representative Dallinger. Haven't you any figures of the totally 
disabled through industry? 

Mr. Verrill. Some estimates were made a number of years ago 
that the number of disabling injuries in the employment of the 
country in a year was about 2,000,000, and of these approximately 
700,000 involved a loss of time due to disability of more than four 
weeks. That was made at the same time that an estimate of 25,000 
fatalities from industry was made. I believe the estimate a fair one. 

Representative DalLinger. Those fatalities, you have the average 
age on those? 

98784—19 2 
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Mr. Verrill. Yes; the age of 33 will represent the average age of 
the fatally injured, as well as of all injured. The difference is 
negligible. 

Kepresentative Dallinger. Why wouldn't it be possible to get the 
average age of the permanently injured? Why couldn't you make 
estimates of States based on States that have industrial accident 
boards? 

Mr. Verrill. I have practically done that. I have taken 20 
years as a conservative estimate of the life of the working man be- 
yond the age of 33. I think that is safe, only probably an under- 
statement. The economic loss might be represented by taking that 
figure, but what the economic loss would be due to these 

Representative Bankhead (interrupting). I had reference to 
those particularly permanently injured; totally disabled. 

Mr. Verrill. I wouldn't be able to say what the rate of earnings 
would be of these men returning to employment without training. 

Representative Dallinger. I think what Mr. Bankhead means 
would be to have some concrete figures that we could have as argu- 
ment for the conservation principle of this bill. 

Mr. Verrbul. I realize those figures I have called speculative, 
do focus the attention to the problem.' It is very difficult to say, 
to put it concretely, what would be the probable economic loss of 
a man who has lost his arm when he returns to employment. In 
the course of administration of the Federal commission we have 
had such cases. I recall three persons, 20 years of age or less, who 
have lost^ arms in the short period of the commission's work. I re- 
call a skilled workman in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
who was injured who went back to his employment at something 
like two-thirds of his former wage without any training, and went 
from one of the most highly skilled employments to a. practically 
unskilled employment. 

Representative Dallinger. I understood from Dr. Little that most 
of these men become dependents on society ; they lose their ambition 
and practically become dependents, and whatever employment they 
had was more or less a charitable position. Take, for instance, men 
injured on railroads: usually they give them positions as watchmen 
or flagmen, or sometning of that kind. 

Mr. Verrill. The practice in industry varies a great deal. Some 
larg^ employers will take a man back and give him preference as 
long as they can. Others, it is only fair to say — ^the smaller em- 
ployers — ^get rid of the injured men as soon as they can. I think it 
IS the practice of some of the Government officials to get rid of 
crippled men as, soon as they can. Some will use every possible 
means to give them places and keep them as long as they can. 

Representative Dallinger. Wouldn't it be possible to make some 
figures and put this matter in dollars and cents as far as you can ? 

Mr. Verrill. I will be glad to see what can be done. 

The Chairman. Do you think in connection with the members of 
the Federal board you might be able to give some kind of estimate 
of increased earning capacity that mi^ht be brought to these men 
annually injured, for training for special service, that would bring 
down to a concrete proposition the net result that we might hope 
to obtain by this legislation and also deal with the accumulated in- 
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jured who come to us from past years? I was just figuring a mo- 
ment for myself. If we have 280,000 injured, and proper vocational 
education could be given them for $500 each, we would have $140,- 
000,000 a year of increased production from those men. Of course, 
those are exaggerated estimates, but it furnishes us room for thought 
and realization that something very substantial can be done, though 
of course not near the figures I gave. 

Mr. Verrill. Let me say this : Of course, not all of those persons 
need retraining to go back. Some of them may be in occupations 
where they can go back and get the same wages indefinitely, but 
that isn't true of most of them. On the other hand, this is rather a 
limited list of permanent partial disabilities. Probably the real 
number would be greatly in excess of this, because there are injuries 
that can not be described in this brief way. 

Representative Dallinoer. You don't think you could say the 
earning capacity was diminished in the same ratio as the disability? 
You stated you made a division between those who were 50 per cent 
disabled or more and those under 50 per cent. Do you think it 
would be a fair argument that the earning capacity would be di- 
rectly proportional to the disability ? 

Mr. VERRILL. I think it likely that it would be. I took that divid- 
ing line with the purpose of understating rather than overstating the 
conditions. 

There is another reason for assuming with great confidence that 
this is an understatement and that is this: These figures are taken 
from the more liberal of the compensation States, where a high 
quality oi medical service is given under the act, meaning by that 
tnat medical service is given for a fairly long time. In one State 
included in this list, however, the medical service given is limited to 
$25, or, in major surgical operations, to only $75. I need hardly 
point out that that doesn't care for the man's restoration to health 
after a very seriojus injury. There are other States not included in 
here where the limit is $25 for medical jind hospital treatment, other 
States two weeks' treatment, entirely regardless of the seriousness of 
the injury. It is obvious that in those States you are going to get 
a larger proportion of permanent disabilities than in the States 
where a high degree of medical service is given, and I think that 
matter is of exceeding importance, because those disabilities come 
largely from lack of medical treatment, or treatment where there is 
not the skill there ought to be; or, in other cases, from the man's 
own ignorance and lack of what is wise in looking after himself. 

The Chairman. Has any member of the committee anything he 
would like to ask Mr. Verrill ? 

Mr. Holder. Mr. Verrill, before you leave I would like to ask if 
the figures you have just now related from the seven industrial 
States also include mining and quarrying and transportation? I 
don't think they do. 

Mr. Verrill. I think, Mr. Holder, you slightly misunderstand the 
use of the figures. What I was getting from those States was the 
relationship between these permanent partial disabilities and fatali- 
ties. The figures I took as a basis — ^22,500 fatalities — do include 
transportation and mining. I have examined transportation-accident 
statistics in making these estimates to see if they suggested any 
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different relationship, especially because the humber of dismember- 
ments is exceedingly high, something like 800 per year. In mining 
the ratio is by no means high. You have to get all industries in 
order to get the proper proportions. In lumber you would have an 
enormous number oi loss of hands and arms, in railroading the 
proportion would be high for legs and arms. The loss of eyes in 
railroading would be low, while in some industries it would be 
exceedingly high. And all that has been taken into consideration, 
and the result neglects none of those things. 

Mr. Holder. As you know, the industrial accident commissioners 
of the several States haven't the authority to take the full record, 
and if they had omitted the wonderful slaughter that takes place in 
mines and mining you would have had only a portion of the whole 
result. 

Mr. Verrill. There are no figures for accidents in agriculture in 
this country because no compensation act covers that employment so 
as to bring reports, but we have to take what we have from sources 
abroad, which is only indicative. You will recognize that they do 
not have the same conditions in agricultural industries that we have 
here, but it does, perhaps, support us in assuming agriculture is 
really a hazardous industry. The fatalities in that industry are as 
numerous, probably, as they are in transportation, because you have 
40 per cent of all j^our wage earners in agriculture. 

STATEMEin: OP nEUT. COL. HARRY E. MOCK. 

Dr. Mock. I am connected with the Surgeon General's office, but 
I am down here to speak as a civilian to-day; The first procedure, I 
suppose, is to show why I have any right to be here to speak to you 
gentlemen on this subject. 

I have practiced industrial medicine for about 10 years as chief 
surgex)n for one of the largest industries in the country. I wish to 
say that one of the most glaring things in industry, and has been 
for many years, is the inadequate medical and surgical care which 
many employees have been receiving at the hands of the old-time 
company "doc." About four years ago there was organized the 
American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, of 
which I am president. The chief aim of this organization is to 
elevate the standards of medical and surgical practices among em- 
ployees. We started out with a small group and now have an 
organization of approximately 700 men who are recognized as among 
the best physicians and surgeons of this country. 

I am glad to have an opportunity of talking to this committee, 
because I was one of the very strong advocates, as Dr. Prosser knows, 
of the Federal board taking care of the rehabilitation of the disabled 
soldiers and sailors. I always felt that it should include all the 
disabled in industry. I have always pointed out, however, that too 
extensive plans, too great an expenditure of money on the part of 
everybody concerned, was being made for the care of the disabled 
military soldier. Had the war continued, it would have been a great 
many more thousands than we have, but, as it is, it is not such a large 
problem. 

The same is true in industry. My figures as to the size of the p^ob^ 
lem correspond very closely to those of Mr. Verrill. I have made a 
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study from many different angles, and have found that in the indus- 
trial army, from accidents alone, there are approximately 850,000 
men disabled for four weeks or longer. From that niunber there are 
74,600 which would result in amputations or loss of use of some mem- 
ber — e. i., loss of eye, or reduction of vision to S/lOths, 5,770; loss of 
hand or arm, 2,880; loss of one foot or leg, 1,220; loss of one finger or 
part of finger, 52,050 (those are the accidents that make up the great 
bulk of our injuries in industry) ; loss of two or more fingers, 9,100; 
and all other specific injuries, including multiple injuries, 3,580; or 
a total of 74,600. These are from accidents alone in industry. It 
does not include the man who goes across the street to the restaurant 
to get his lunch and is run over by an automobile. It doesn't include 
thousands 

Representative Bankhead (interrupting). It only includes those 
in employment at the time of injury? 

Dr. Mock. Yes: it doesn't include those brought into the county 
hospitals all over the country — the teamster who falls off his wagon, 
the men run over on the railroads, the bums who are hurt, the fel- 
low who has been drinking, the fellow down and out temporarily 
who is injured and brought to the hospital. It doesn't include agri- 
cultural injuries or any of those injured from occupational diseases 
in industry. The latter alone runs up to hundreds of thousands. 

The question has been raised here to-day about tuberculosis. Un- 
doubtedly tuberculosis is coming more and more to be recognized as an 
occupational disease, because we have most striking facts of the 
effect of dust in causing tuberculosis. For instance, out in Montana, 
among the copper miners who do dry mining, the death rate is about 
60 per cent higher than in Arizona, where they do the wet mining. 
Similar figures can be gathered from all over the country. Two of 
our best physician examined several thousand garment workers and 
found the tuberculosis rate to be about 6 per cent ; amon^ steel work- 
ers, however, it is about 1.2 per cent. I collected figures just recently 
from 11 different industries to see what the tuberculosis rate was, and 
it varied from 0.8 per cent to 6.6 per cent, and the average in these 
industries was 1.8 per cent. 

Representative Dallingbk. What is the average outside — the gen- 
eral average? 

Dr. Mock. It is almost impossible to get a general average of 
the tuberculosis rate in the country. We know what the death rate 
is from it. The death rate in Certain industries, where dust is ex- 
cessive, was proven by Mr. Hoffman recently to be increased from 
5 per cent to 112 per cent. above the normal death rate in those 
communities. 

But now what about the vocational training of these tuberculous 
men? I have been connected with an industry that took a great, 
broad view of this problem. Every man whom they employed was 
examined. If after this examination and employment the man de- 
veloped consumption, this concern assumed full responsibility and 
sent him to a sanatorium until cured or the disease was arrested. 
They have cared for over 500» cases of tuberculosis. 

Representative Dai«linger. May I ask what indust^ that is? 

Dr. Mock. Sears, Roebuck & Co., of Chicago. The first year 
we were engaged in this work we were afraid to let those men come 
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back to work. I made the foolish mistake of thinking these men 
must be sent to farms or that they must get outdoor occupations. 
In the past the poor fellow who was a clerk in a shoe store came 
back to drive a team, and the elements and all the conditions to which 
he was not accustomed brought back the disease. To-day we know 
that that same fellow can ffo back to work, when cured of the dis- 
ease, in the shoe store, and that there are very few positions that 
prevent the tuberculous from returning to his old job. Outside of 
the very dusty trades and a few exposed positions, the cured tuber- 
culous can go back to his old occupation. 

The Chairman. You sustain the theory that there can be an actual 
cure ? 

Dr. Mock. We have hundreds of thousands of cures. It will be in- 
teresting to know the first year we did this work there were 10 deaths 
out of the 47 cases found. Since then there have been 22 deaths out 
of the total number, an average of less than 2 a year. That is be- 
cause we are finding the cases early. Of the number we have found, 
80 per cent of them have been absolutely cured of the disease. We 
used to think they had to go out West to be cured. To-day they are 
being cured in every locality in the local sanitariums. These tuber- 
culous dont't need vocational education, unless they happen to. be 
coal miners or garment workers in a loft. • 

Senator Kenyon. Is tuberculosis increasing? 

Dr. Mock. No; it is on the decrease. I have dwelt at such length 
on tuberculosis, because the question has been raised here regarding 
the training of the tuberculous. Tuberculosis can be crossed out ot 
this as a vocationa-l-training problem. 

Now, it will be interesting to run over the recent survey prepared 
by Cleveland, Ohio — ^the survey of the cripples in Clevelana. They 
found that some 68 per cent of them were carrying on their old jobs 
in spite of the fact that they had been crippled. A small per cent 
needed training. The number actually loafing as the result of dis- 
ability was less than 10 per cent. 

Kepresentative Towner. Do you give a synopsis of all this in your 
extended statement there? 

Dr. Mock. Yes; I have just completed a book on "Industrial 
Medicine and Surgery," and this is a copy of the last chapter of that 
book, which I wrote some time ago. 

Representative Towner. Did you expect to put that in the record 
as part of your testimony? 

Dr. Mock. Yes ; I will be willing to if you say so. 

The Chairman. With the approval of the committee, I will be 
glad to have it printed. 

Dr. Mock. It may be interesting to you to know how one of the 
most noted judges in England, Mr. A. Gwynee James, county court 
judge under the workmen's compensation act in Bath, England, feels 
regarding this question. If you will permit, I would like to read 
a short statement of his, which shows the way these poor industrial 
men are taken care of : 

On my circuit the large majority of injury cases ari^e from accidents in 
mines and from machinery, and the lack of proper and adequate medical 
treatment and training Is simply appalling. There Is practically no exception 
to the following routine : On the workman receiving his injury he is sent to 
the hospital, where he receives the best of treatment, and a limb is amputated 
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or other treatment given, but as soon as it is possible to remove him, he is 
discharged to make room for others. He then becomes an out patient or goes 
home. In the former case (the hospital is often some distance from his home) 
he attends a few times for dressings, after which all treatment ceases ; in the 
latter case he is attended by his club doctor, often a young and inexperienced 
medical practitioner, who has had no communication with those who have 
treated his patient at the hospital, and those attendances invariably cease in a 
short time, and from then on the injured man has " to tend for himHelf." He 
can not in most cases carry on his former trade and has no means of being 
trained to another. 

As regards artificial limbs, althouprh I have had hundreds of (*a'<('S before 
me involving loss of a limb, I have never known a case when juj artificial 
limb has been supplied e!scept the old-fashioned leg stump. The workman does 
not appreciate or understand the advantage of an artificial limb, and, if he 
did, has not the means to buy one. Of the cases which come before me, per- 
haps the most numerous and difllcult to deal with are those accidents which 
result in a permanently stiff limb. 

They are the men who come in with the elbows bent or the de- 
formed hand, following an infected hand, or knee stiff. 

The insurance company askf^; the judge for a diminution of payment to the 
workman on the ground that If he had followed the doctor's advice the limb 
would not have become stiff — 

That is one of the commonest claims in our compensation boards 
in this country — 

and, therefore, the incapacity to work arises from the negligence of the work- 
man. The treatment advised is generally massage and certain manual exer- 
cises. The former, in most cases, the man is totally unable to obtain, either 
because there is no one living near him who can administer it or because he 
has no means to pay for it. As regards manual exercises, there is no institu- 
tion where they can be given and where he can be instructed, and if he tries to 
exercise the limb himself, this involves in most cases very considerable pain, 
especially to begin with, and the exercise is discontinued. This, in the case 
of a poor and ignorant man, can not be held to be negligence, especially as the 
doctor invariably admits that had the patient been a well-to-do one he would 
have advised the treatment of exercise being done in the first instance by a 
medical man. The result is a stiff limb for life, a continuance of weekly pay- 
ments by the insurance company (probably for life), and a loss to the country 
of the man's earning powers. 

There is where your whole trouble lies in this problem. We have 
these disabled men not only in industry but, as pointed out, in all 
walks of life, and they are usually the poor class such as we would 
receive if we were similarly injured. We do need some solution of 
this problem. 

Representative Towner. Yoi^ have to put some kind of a com- 
pulsion on them and get them to do it. 

Dr. Mock. Vocational training won't do it. You are considering 
the small end of this whole problem. It has a part, but it is not the 
leading part. Mr. Holman, who was president of the International 
Compensation Association, points out that from other causes in in- 
dustry as well as accidents, from all causes in industry, there must 
be 250,000 permanently disabled every year. That includes others 
beside this spectacular group who have suffered amputations. Those 
disabled by tuberculosis, the heart cases, the kidney cases, and other 
disease$!]|ire the ones not considered in those figures above given, of 
which y4,000 might need some vocational training ; but, mark you, 
the 74,000 don't need it, because 52,000 of them haS a finger off, and 
9,000 had lost two or more fingers. 

I am a surgeon, and from my work I recently made this estimate 
of a number of different injuries: Taking 86,000 accident cases there 
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were only 100 that actually needed vocational education because of 
the injury. The rest were able to go back to their old jobs. 

Most of these men we are talking about are working for concerns 
that ought to rehabilitstte their own men. If John Jones loses his 
arm, he should not be given a job which will rob the poor fellow of 
his initiative or doesn't give him any future incentive. They should 
pick a job for John Jones which he can carry on in spite of his arm 
being gone. One company, the Willard Battery Co., wrote me that 
they had taken on 40 men with their arms and legs off. They said 
they made the best employees. Why? Because they remained on 
their jobs, and the labor turn-over was, therefore, reduced. The chief 
thing was that they appreciated the chance to work, and their loyalty 
to the concern was greater. From those 40, 6 of them had become 
foremen and 1 a manager. One of those foremen wrote me personally 
that he had had a position as a bartender and one of these men 
from the Willard Battery Co. said to him, " You ought not to be 
doing work like this," and took him to the company where he was 
employed, and he has since climbed to foreman. That is real re- 
habilitation, and it is going to be accomplished by injecting some- 
thing into the industries of this country which legislation, nor any 
similar agency, can not inject — ^that is, a humanitarian viewpoint 
combined with good busines. 

Representative Towner. How many employees have Sears, Roe- 
buck <& Co.? 

Dr. Mock. Approximately 15,000. 

Representative Towneb. Those employees could hardly be classed 
as engaged in industry ? 

Dr. Mock. That is a question I have to meet every time I refer to 
this company. About 20 per cent of their group is engaged in clerical 
work ; 60 per cent is engaged in manufacturing work. That includes, 
first, the biggest printing plant in Chicago, i)erhaps as large as any in 
the country, where they have all kinds of serious accidents; one of the 
largest wall-paper factories, paint factories, buggy factories ; a large 
automobile factory, until recently. Then comes in between about 20 
per cent engaged in semiheavy work, where we get more injuries than 
we do from the departments where the heaviest kind of employment 
is carried oji. Every surgeon knows it is the fellows injured in semi- 
heavy occupations, the minor accidents, that make up the largest per- 
centage of disability, because when a fellow gets a serious injury he 
goes to a doctor at once. If he would report to a doctor at once, we 
could reduce the percentage of permanent disability over 50 per cent, 
but when they wait until these minor accidents become serious we can 
not do so much for them. We have combined here in this company, 
therefore, conditions which really cover the entire working conditions 
of the country. 

Representative Dalmnger. You have a series of shoe factories? 

Dr. Mock. Yes. 

Representative Towner. The term " industry " would not embrace 
those who are clerks and those engaged in general clerical work? 

Dr. Mock. Our State compensation laws do, do they not? 

Representative Towner. There are some which do and some which 
do not. 

Dr. Mock. The majority do. 

Representative Towner. What I am trying to have you assist us tc 
get at is the real line of demarcaition with regard to classification, be- 
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cause that is going to be difficult for us when we come to really finish 
up the final terms of the bill as who and what shall be included. For 
instance, I will ask you this question. Presumably we would like to 
take into consideration every clerk in Sears, Roebuck & Co., because 
they are employees that ought to be taken care of. What language 
would you use that would embrace them all ? 

Dr. Mock. My answer is, I do not know; you gentlemen do not 
know, and none of these advisors you have gathered here know how 
to answer that question. If this bill is reafly forming the basis, as 
Dr. Prosser says, of human conservation in this country (and it is 
certainly time we came to that human conservation), such a bill can 
not be enacted until the questions you have raised are met. It would 
seem most fitting, therefore, that this committee should recom- 
mend the appointment of a commission composed of a group of men 
familiar with this subject of human conservation who would study 
the entire situation and give you a model bill covering every phase 
of conservation rather than just vocational training. 

Representative Bankhead. Don't you think that with the com- 
bined wisdom of Congress and Senate of the United States and 
with this expert advice we have, we will be able to frame a bill ? 

Dr. Mock. I will answer by saying I believe absolutely no Con- 
gress or State legislature or single group of men has arrived at the 
solution of conservation of man power in this country, and certainly 
this bill will not meet the problem of conservation of man power. 

Representative Bankhead. Don't you think it would be a good 
start, even if imperfect? Can't you answer that categorically? 

Dr. Mock, No ; for this reason : We have 38 States that have tried 
to answer this problem by passing compensation laws. Some have 
required examination for occupational diseases; nearly all States 
have passed laws making it compulsory that women sit at their 
work. One of the Worst things that has happened to the women of 
our country is this constant sitting, and yet our legislatures thought 
that was the best. They were wrongly advised. The whole trouble 
is that we have been trying to meet the problems of the laboring 
people by piecemeal legislation. When a surgeon tries to remove 
a tumor by cutting off little pieces, we call it piecemeal removal of 
the tumor. So have the problems of human conservation been met 
by this piecemeal method in the past. The country is now awake 
to the need of this form of conservation and this Congress can pass 
a bill which will be a model for all State legislatures. A conmiission 
such as has been suggested could present you with the data which 
would make possible the formation of this constructive piece of 
legislation. Such a bill should include prevention of disease and 
accidents in industry; adequate medical and surgical care for the 
disabled ; adequate compensation for the injured, and health insur- 
ance so that his dependents are cared for; proper reemployment 
after the disabilities are cured ; and finally vocational traimng when 
the nature of the disability makes this necessary. 

(The paper referred toby Dr: Mock is here printed in full in the 
record as follows:) 

As already stated, a few industries salvage these disabled and make 
tbem efficient and independent. Some industries give these employees easy 
jobs where they can malce a living. But the very softness of the Job robs 
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them of nil incentive, and the bitterness engendered from dying ambition 
adds to their incompetency, so that many of these drift on into the scrap 
heap. Other concerns settle with their injured workmen when they are legally 
responsible and then dismissed them. Their disabled, for whom they are 
morally responsible, are scrapped with out a settlement. These men, trained 
for certain occupations, who meet' with permanent handicaps, are the waste 
products of our industrial life. Too often, when employed, they are ineffec- 
tive, because they are thrown into the job without considering their physical 
fitness for it. Again, they are given the positions of watchman, flagman, 
messengers, porters, and similar work' when, with proper training, their full 
mental energy and remaining physical capacities could make them highly effi- 
cient in much more gainful vocations. 

The most unfortunate group of disabled men are those who cease to be em- 
ployed by the concern responsible for their disability. Other employers are 
not interested In them, do not feel responsible for them. They drift from one 
job to another, constantly dropping Into a lower scale, until finally they re- 
linquish all effort to work. These make up the loafers, the begger on the cor- 
ner, the shoe-string merchant on the street, the poor, physically handicapped 
and mentally debased flotsam and jetsam of our civilization. 

SIZE OF THE PBOBLEM. 

In the Army several million dollars have been set aside for the reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation of the disabled soldiers, on an estimate that there 
would be approximately 50,000 of these men each year of the war needing 
reconstruction and 20,000 of these would need vocational training. Compare 
with this the meager appropriations allowed for the reclamation of the dis- 
abled employees — the soldiers of our great industrial army, of whom, on the 
lowest estimate, there are at' least 800,000 disabled by disease and accident 
In industry every year, who need physical reconstruction, and at least 200,000 
of these need training for new and better occupations. Figure — graphically 
shows the size of the problem in the Army and in Industry and Its solution. 

If the casualty list from industry could be printed every day in our news- 
papers the people of this country would be appalled at Its size. In one year 
from accidents alone It Is over eight times as large as the entire casualties 
among our troops on the battle fields in Europe. We have no records to show 
the number who are killed or disabled as the result of the occupational dis- 
eases and diseases partially traceable to working conditions, but these un- 
doubtedly are even more shocldng. 

The following figures furnish by the Bureau of Statistics, Department of 
Labor, are very Instructive In this connection: 

Estimated number of persons, 10 years of age or over, gainfully 
employed In the United States as of Apr. 15, 1917 44, 543, 208 



Male I 34, 537, 974 

Female 10, 005, 234 

(Includes employees, employers, farmers, and Independent workers.) 

Estimate number of industrial accidents in the United States in 

1917 903,000 

Fatal 28, 000 

Nonfatal, causing disability of over four weeks 875, 000 

Of the 875,000 nonfatal accidents 74,600 would result in amputation or 
loss of use of some member, distributed as follows : 

Loss of 1 eye or reduction of vision to 9/10 5,700 

Loss of 1 hand or arm 2, 880 

Loss of 1 foot or leg . 1, 220 

Loss of 1 finger or part of finger l 52, 050 

Loss of two or more fingers - 9, 100 

All other specific Injuries (Including multiple) 3,580 

Total - 74,600 

Dudley Holman estimates 250,000 employees annually thrown out of in- 
dustry by disease and accident. 
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These figures do not Include the great number of accident cases occurring on 

our streets, such as automobile accidents. These victims, often very poor, are 
carried into our hospitals, suffer the loss of a leg or an arm, and are turned 
out surgical cured to fend for themselves. Many of these are far from eco- 
nomically cured and make up a large percentage of the dependents in every 
community. 

Two years ago a survey of all the crippled individuals in Cleveland, Ohio, 
was made the total number found being 4,815. Of this number 49 per cent 
were under the age of 15 at time of occurrence of disability, while 43 per cent- 
were between the ages of 15 and 59 years, or during the period of working life. 
Of this latter group 40 per cent were due to accident. A similar survey in 
every community throughout the land would undoubtedly reveal the fact that 
industrial accidents stand second as the cause of cripples. 

« « 41 ♦ * « ' 41 

Interwoven with and contributing to the wastage of human life and human 
energy on the part of Industry and of society is the inadequate medical care 
so often afforded these victims of accident. They are admitted to our wards 
in the hospitals and the intermediate treatment or operation is performed prop- 
erly and well. This is followed by the dally dressing. For the remainder of 
the day, for weeks and weeks to come, the patient is left to his own devices. 
Lying there in Idleness, with worry and melancholy his chief companions, Is 
It any wonder that traumatic neuroses develop? Satisfied with a good sur- 
gical end result, as usually interpreted, very little thought is given to the 
man's future economic usefulness. As a consequence, efforts to restore func- 
tion in the disabled member receive only secondary consideration. And when 
the patient must finally leave the hospital to make room for other unfortunates, 
neither the surgeon nor the insurance company nor the resopnsible - employer 
strive to place him In a position where the best economic end result can be 
attained. 

Every surgeon will recognize the truth In the following statement made 
by a layman, Mr. A. Gwynne, James, county court Judge, under the workman's 
compensation act, in Bath, England: 

" On my circuit the large majority of injury cases arise from accidents in 
mines and from machinery, and the lack of proper and adequate medical 
treatment and training is simply appalling. There Is practically ho exception 
to the following routine: On the workman receiving his injury he is sent to 
the hospital, where he receives the best of treatment, and a limb Is amputated 
or other treatment given, but as soon as it is possible to remove him, he is 
discharged to make room for others. He then becomes an outpatient or goes 
home. In the former case (the hospital Is often some way from his home) 
he attends a few times for dressings, after which all treatment ceases ; In the 
latter case he Is attended by his club doctor, often a young and inexperienced 
medical practitioner, who has had no communication with those who have 
treated his patient at the hospital, and those attendances invariably cease In 
a short time, and from then the Injured man has * to fend for himself.' He 
can not in most cases carry on his former trade and has no means of being 
trained to another. 

"As regards artificial limbs, although I have had hundreds of cases before 
mo involving the loss of a limb, I have never known a case when an artificial 
limb has been supplied except the old-fashioned leg stump. The workmen does 
not appreciate or understand the advantage of an artificial limb, and. If he 
did, has not the means to buy one. 

" Of the cases which come before me, perhaps the most numerous and diffi- 
cult to deal with are those accidents which result in a permanently stiff 
limb. The insurance company asks the judge for a diminution of payment to 
the workmen on the ground that If he had followed the doctor's advice, the 
limb would not have become stiff, and therefore, the incapacity to work; arises 
from the negligence of the workman. The treatment advised is generally 
massage and certain manual exercises; the former (in most cases) the man is 
totally unable to obtain, either because there is no one living near him who 
can administer it, or because he has no means to pay for it ; as regards manual 
exercises there Is no institution where they can be given and where he can 
be instructed, and If he Iries to exercise the limb himself, this Involves In 
most cases, very considerable pain, especially to begin with, and the exercise 
is discontinued. This, in the case of a poor and ignorant man, can not be held 
to be negligence, especially as the doctor invariably admits that had the pa- 
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tient been a well-to-do one he would have advised the treatment of exercise- 
being done in the first instance by a medical man. The result is a stiff limb 
for life, a continuance of weekly payments by the Insurance company (prob- 
ably for life), and a loss to the country of the man's earning powers. 

•* Another class of case, occasioned by accident arising out of and in the 
course of the workman's employment, are stiff limbs arising from traumatic 
neurasthenia. In many instances, under proper treatment, the neurasthenia 
nee<l not have developed, and under existing circumstances when it has occurred 
there is no provision of any kind whatever for medical treatment such as is 
now given to soldiers suffering from ' shell shook.' I have only dealt with a 
few instances of the lack of medical and orthopedic treatment of our in- 
jured workmen and not with his reeducation, although the latter is of signal 
importance. 

'* I sincerely trust that the institutions and training which are now being 
founded for our injured soldiers may become permauent after the war and 
available to the English workman. As regards the workmen's compensation 
acts, the law would probably have to be amended by Introducing a slight 
amount of compulsion ns regards treatment. I do not think there would be 
much difficulty as to this; for example, if the workman's doctor and the 
insurance doctor agreed that a certain treatment was necessary, then if the 
patient refused to undergo it, his weekly payments might be docked or 
varied. 

"Another question would arise in respect of accidents under the above acts 
as regards the cost of this extra treatment and on whom should it fall. In 
my opinion, this cost should fall mainly, if not entirely, upon the insurance 
companies, although in the case of an injured workman having no dependents, 
he might be called upon to pay a small amount from his weekly payments. I 
can not think that the insurance companies would make any objection to this 
course, as the extra cost to them wolild be more than covered by the smaller 
weekly payments they w^ould have to pay owing to the increased power of wage 
earning, and the earlier date at which their liability to make weekly payments 
would (lase. Cooperation and help should be obtained from the trades imions, 
without whose sympathetic assistance the success of the workmen's compensa- 
tion acts would not have been attained." 

Every thoughtful physician and surgeon in this country should be stirred ta 
the utmost endeavor to overcome existing conditons by these eloquent words 
from the pen of John Mitchell : 

" We are casting valuable workers needlessly on the sc^rp heap. In my ex- 
perience as chairman of the New York Industrial Commission, which admin- 
isters the workmen's compensation law, I am brought face to face every day 
with the tragic consequences of our failure to make some provision for re- 
storing to economic usefulness, self -assurance, and renewed interest in living, 
the victims of industry whose injuries have maimed or disabled them beyond 
all possibility of returning to. their usual occupations. * ♦ ♦ For a time 
workmen's compensation comes to the aid of the family. Then these benefits 
are exhausted. The littlie savings of years are swallowed up. The unfortunate 
man is entirely cut off in the prime of manly vigor from the work he know so- 
well how to do. He sees no occupation open to him. * * ♦ His special 
knowledge of working processes gone to waste, he sinks under the weight of his 
misfortune ♦ ♦ ♦ watching * * * the black shadows of destitution falT 
over his home." 

THE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM. 

The accident cases — the armless, the legless, and the blind. But those em- 
ployees suffering from " invisible wounds " — the tuberculous, the heart case, 
the nephritic, the mental defective, and the victims of occupational diseases — 
demand the same care. 

The problem of the disabled from industry can only be solved, however^ 
by considering every angle of human conservation and reclamation. 

Every year has witnessed the enactment of laAvs by the different States 
tending to meet some portion of this problem. But these laws show a woefuT 
lack of intelligent understanding of the exigency and are very inadequate. 
Proof of this statement has just been furnished in the pages dealing with the 
size of this problem as it confronts us to-day after several years of legislative 
effort. 

The first real advance in labor legislation in this country w^as the enactment 
of certain laws regarding industrial sanitation and the establishment of State 
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factory inspectors in practically every State. These have been followed by 
acts concerning hours of labor, employment of women and children, periodical 
examinations for occupational diseases and, in 38 States, employees compen- 
tsation acts. The Federal Government has i)assed similar laws for the Govern- 
ment employees. At present there is a bill before Congress for the vocational 
rehabilitation of industrial cripples. The trouble with all this lejslslation and 
the reason that it has not been more successful is this piecemeal method of 
meeting the requirements. 

Certainly the time is ripe for uniform labor legislation, which will ade- 
•quately solve the problem of conserving human life, reclaiming the disabled, 
sufficient compensation for disabilities sustained, insurance against sickness, 
old age, and unemployment, apd better living and working conditions. 

Instead of Congress enacting another law applying to only a small angle of 
this great question, it would be much wiser for it to appoint a commission, and 
provide sufficient funds, in order that the whole situation could be studied and 
a standard law submitted to the Federal and State Governments which would 
furnish a comprehensive solution of the whole problem. 

Such a law, couched in simple but unmistakable language, and enacted in 
every State, must provide for the following: 

1. Prevention of disease and a^xiidents. — All human methods of preventing 
<K»cupational diseases must be standardized and their use made compulsory. 

Protection of fellow employees from communicable diseases, including the 
discovery of such diseases, must be provided, ns well as adequate supervision 
of health in order to detect all disease in its incipiency. 

The effctive accident prevention measures now being used in many industries 
must be applied to all. 

Provisions must be made to include the farmer, the small employer, the em- 
ployer of domestic help, and every community activitiy in the scope of this law. 

Above all it must be provided for better living and housing conditions, better 
working conditions, shorter hours of labor and better wages so that "the 
gMunt specter of poverty will be removed from the doors of those who toll, 
and will give to theuiv a part of the day for rest and recreation in order to re- 
pair the bodily wastes that sap the energj' and consequently reduce their out- 
put through fatigue and overwork." 

2. Adequate medual and surgical eare. — It should provide for the best and 
immediate medical and surgical care for every sick or injured employee, when- 
ever occupational conditions are responsible for the sickness or injury the 
employer should furnish this care. 

Adequate care must be clearly defiried and must include every thera!)r:itic 
adjunct which will enable the physical reconstructicm, the functional re- 
education and the maximum restoration to useful employment of every disabled 
individual. 

State and community hospitals, convalescent centers, and human repair 
shops must be provided where thi*^ treatment can be furnished under proper 
environment and supervision. 

Suitable artificial appliances and training in their use must be considered a 
definite part of treatment. No longer should such an important brancli of 
medicine and of social economy be left to the uncontrolled commercial interests 
of the country. 

3. Training and employnwMt, — The recent provisions for the vocational re- 
habilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors and their return to civil employ- 
ment must be extended to the disabled in industry. 

Centers must be provided in every State where disabled men, made unfit liy 
disease or accident for their usual vocritions, can be retrained for useful em- 
ployment. 

Federal, Slate, and local emi)loyment agencies must be provided for the 
Intelligent placing of these men in suitable occupations. 

Employers must be recpiired to train their disabled employees for better or 
just as good positions as they formerly held, instead of relegating them to the 
usual jobs for cripples, such as watchman, messengers, etc. 

4. Compensation and insurunee. — Thirty-eight States have already enacted 
employees' compensation laws. None of these cover all employments; the 
amount of compensation paid for disabilities has a very wide range; and the 
methods of insuring the risks and administering the acts differ materially in 
the various States. The crying need is for a uniform, standardized compensa- 
tion law in every State. 
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Insurance against sickness, accidents, invalidity, unemployment, and old 
age must be i^rovided as a definite part of a conservation and reclamation 
program. , 

5. Machinery for carrying out the act. — Each State should have a central 
administrative body with sufficient administrative and police powers to execute 
the intentions of the act. 

Health, sanitation, food, housing, employment, education, insurance, and 
both industry and labor should be represented on this central commission, and 
the activities of these different State departments should be coordinated so as 
to avoid the present duplication and inefficiency in the Fe<leral and State Gov- 
ernmenta As far as possible these should be removed from the appointed 
realm of politics and should be considered honor positions. 

Qualified medical men and laymen must be appointed to supervise every 
angle of this work, including even the medical and surgical treatment afforded 
the disabled, the type of health supervision maintained, as well as the living 
and working conditions of all coming under the act. 

6. Remedial measures for existing conditions. — Laws requiring compensation 
for Injuries without providing for accident prevention have proven how waste- 
ful partial legislation to meet a given situation ckn be. Therefore, remedial 
legislation for the purpose of removing or correcting all things which prevent 
the complete fulfillment of the proposed law is essential. 

No longer should inadequate medical and surgical care be tolerated or pro- 
tected by the unwritten laws of the profession generally Included under the 
term medical ethics. 

Hospitals notorious for their lack of high standards and responsible for 
many a case of permanent disability must be abolished. 

Patent medicines, fake appliances, and quackery of every form, acting as a 
snare and delusion for millions of employees, must be eradicated. 

Child labor and every other form of exploitation of labor must cease. 

Above all such a law must be absolutely just, based upon the rights of l)oth 
industry and labor, and tending to weld into a close partnership those who 
employ and those who. must work. The new viewpoints gained from the sacri- 
fices of this war must lead our country into a true social democracy with equal 
rights for all. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, the Senate and the House meet at 12 
o'clock. I had thought perhaps the House Committee might wish to 
remain in session, but they wish to attend the meeting of the House, 
and we will have to adjourn until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

(Thereupon at 11.50 a. m., meeting was adjourned until 10 o'clock 
Wednesday morning, December 11, 1918.) 



Committee on Education and Labor, 
Senate and House of Representatives, 

December 11^ 1898, 10 o^ clock a, m. 

The Committee met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Hoke Smith (Chairman), Kenyon, and Page; 
Representatives Bankhead, Towner, and Dallinger. 

Also present: Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor; Frederic W. Keough, representing the National 
Manufacturers' Association; Dr. Harry E. Mock, of the Surgeon 
General's office; John B. Andrews, secretary of the American As- 
sociation of Labor Legislation ; Nathan B. Williams, associate counsel 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

The Chairman : Gentlemen, we will come to order. We will first 
hear from Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
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STATEMENT OF ME. SAMTJEL GOMPEBS. 

Mr. GoMPERs: Mr. Chainnan and gentlemen; it is a source of 
satisfaction to me that I have the opportunity of appearing before 
your committee in support of the bill, Senate 4922, to provide for 
the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment. 

I shall be very glad to express my opinion upon the bill and its 

frovisions as best 1 can, and within the limits of the opportunities 
have had to make a study of the bill, because I have been exceed- 
ingly busy with things of immediate importance. In my opinion the 
bill IS not only highly meritorious but timely. 

But the difficulty I have experienced was not so much in trying to 
unite or helping to unite the people of our country for our common 
defense, and in the whole-hearted prosecution of the war for the 
principles for which we entered the war, but in securing ^^^ty ^^ 
effort now in order to meet the problems of peace. The spirit of the 
people is not difficult to arouse for wai', sometimes even for a war of 
conquest, a war for glory, and particularly for a war in which vital 
principles hang in the balance; but it is much more difficult to 
arouse the spirit of the people to the needs of the problems of peace 
in peace times. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to say that during the last year, the 
year of 1917, ana the early part of tms year, I endeavored to prevail 
upon the men engaged in the affairs of our country, to give considera- 
tion and study in order to meet the problems of reconstruction after 
the close of the war. Indeed, for months I vainly appealed to my as- 
sociates, iiot in the labor movement, but those with whom I had the 
honor of being associated, to help to meet the probl^ns, to make a 
study and to select committees and appoint commissions^ whatever 
the need might be, to study the problems both in the Umted States 
and abroad, of what is necessary to be done to meet the recon- 
struction period after the war had been won. The reason that there 
was an apparent indifference and a seeming disinclination to pursue 
that studVj was that if it had generally known that one of the official 
or semi-official bodies of our Government, was undertaking to make 
a survey and research in order to meet the problems of reconstruc- 
tion, the attention of the people might have been from the war to 
the needs of their fellows, and they would not have shown a war- 
hearted spirit in their work. 

About three or four months ago a beginning was made, and some- 
thing of a tangible character is in course of preparation, and yet 
only tentatively. I refer to these facts simply to call attention to 
what I believe to be the duty of our Government and our people 
to meet the new situation which we must meet at the ending of the 
war, and the whole change of the course of industry by reason of the 
close of the war. 

You will remember that during the few months from the time when 
war was declared, in the year 1914, until away beyond January, 1915, 
many of the industries of the United States were paralyzed. The 
plants producing articles in the United States for export trade were 
completely shut down. There was no market for tnem, and there 
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was no opportunity for sending them to the places which had previ- 
ously bought them. 

The masses of the people of the country suffered to a very great ex- 
tent by reason of the unemployment caused through the stoppage of 
the production of those articles, and until the period of transition 
had ended and the new period for the production of war supplies, 
arms, munitions, and food supplies, etc., which gave the United 
States a period of industrial prosperity that was of great advanlago, 
and incidentally, I might say, gave us an opportunity before we en- 
tered into the war to pursue a course of preparation for needs that 
we might otherwise not have been in a position to at once assume. 

Now, with the close of the war, there is the stoppage of the pro- 
duction of materials for our Army and Navy — I am using that term 
in a broad sense — and with the stoppage that has come in part, and 
may come in greater part in a short time, we must take cognizance 
of the situation and endeavor to solve the problem of meeting this 
new situation during this reconstruction period. 

These remarks are only preliminary and only incidental to the 
purpose of this bill — 

Senator Kenton (interrupting) : I will ask you, Mr (xompeirs, 
can you give us any idea what England has done along the very 
line you are proceeding? 

Mr. GoMPERs: Well, I can, but it is a big story. I may say this, 
that one of the projects that they have in mind, and of which decla* 
ration is made, is that the disintegration of the Army is going to take 
place suddenly and throw the men who have been in the war sud- 
denly upon the " labor market " — I am using the term " labor mar- 
ket'^ in (](uotation marks, rather than my own expression — ^to un- 
settle and disturb the conditions of labor and the standards of liv- 
ing, and they have made a declaration that the standards of living 
shall be maintained. 

Senator Kenton. What would you say, Mr. Gompers, about the 
psychology of this bill at this time? Do you not think we have got 
to go through now with this bill, notwithstanding the labor question, 
and has not Congress got to take hold of this wliole (question ? There 
is nothing more important^ is there ? 

Mr. Gompers. In my judgment there is nothing more iniportant 
at this time. There have been thousands upon thousands of work- 
men, unskilled and semi-skilled workers, and thousands and thou- 
sands of women have been brought into the industries. We can 
not convulse the industrial situation by suddenly letting out all these 
people, to make places for the men who have left their skilled jobs 
and entered the Army and Navy for service overseas, and we can 
not permit a situation to urise where we may have a million or two 
million men without employment, many of whom enlisted voluntarily, 
and others glad to respond to the call to arms, who have given whole- 
souled service, and who know that nearly a quarter of a million of 
our men have fallen or have been wounded in the war. 

These men are coming back to the United States and will want to 
know after all for what they have been fighting, and while they have 
been willing to make the supreme sacrifice over there for the prin- 
ciples of our Republic and of the allied countries, in the meantime 
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they have l6st their means of subsistence and lost their means of 
livelihood. What is it the Merchant of Venice says? 

You might as well take away my life as means by which I live. 

That is one of the problems that I tried to prevail upon my as- 
sociates to take up ana studjr how to meet. We, in our movement—! 
and I try to direct the spirit and intelligence of our movement as 
best I can — are for a constructive policy 

Mr. GoMPEKS. However, I am not advocating anything on that 
score at all. I am merely saying, whether it be the Constitution or 
the interpretation of the Constitution or the administration of the 
provisions of the Constitution, the fact is a great many things which 
we have done during the war, which would have been looked upon as 
repugnant to the Constitution before the war. 

Thaddeus Stevens once said, " In a great emergency of the coun- 
try there is a higher law than statutory law or constitutional law." 
But what I mean to say is this: I prefer to believe this. I am 
not ready to give up the sovereignty of statehood, but I do believe 
that there must be some more concurrent action and coordination 
between the States and the Union. 

The Chairman. It would seem to me, Mr. Gompers, that there 
certainly is not any constitutional objection to this present measure, 
by which we cooperate with the States and aid the States in the re- 
habilitation 

Mr. Gompers ^ (interrupting). I quite agree with you. 

The Chairman. And there is a vast amount of work which is per- 
fectly constitutional that can be done along the same line. 

Mr. Gompers. May I say this. Senator Smith, that my mention- 
ing of the subject just now was not of my own volition, but it was 
in response to a question. 

The Chairman. I understand that. 

Mr. Gompers. Now, I think I ought to come to this measure. We 
have given much of what we possess, and we are willing to give up 
everything in order to contend successfully for the right to live as 
we wtyit to live as Americans. That thought may have been better 
put in better words, but that is the idea. We want to live our own 
lives and work out our own destinies. Having expended billions of 
dollars in the prosecution of that ideal, and coming out with glory 
and triumph, we ought not to be niggardly in the consideration of 
the human side of the problems now confronting us. 

In the war nearly a quarter of a million men have sacrificed 
themselves, either wholly or in part, to win the war. That war was 
to beat the enemy and to make the necessary sacrifice to defeat that 
enemy of our institutions and our ideals. 

Now, I hold, as I think every humanity loving man holds, that 
believing in conservation, there is nothing quite so valuable to our 
country and to the world, as the conservation of human life and 
hrman endeavor. Industry is, as it has been conducted, most de- 
structive of human life and human endeavor. There are accidents 
resulting in death and loss of limbs, which are preventable in in- 
dustry. There are some of them which seem to be unpreventable. 
Even with all of the precautions which are devised, there are some 
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accidents which still occur, and there are some injuries which still 
occur. . 

Now, as a result of those accidents or injuries which occur and 
are preventable and should be reduced to the minimum, the acci- 
dent of industry which seem to be unpreventable up to the present 
time generally, the men and women of labor are injured and have 
been Sirown upon the industrial scrap heap, in so far as society is 
concerned, and in so far as any human institution, is concerned. 
The war, if it has not taught us anything else — ^though I think it 
has taught us many things — ^has taught us the value of the rehabili- 
tation of the wounded soldier, and, if there be any part of his body 
left which is available for use and for service to society and to 
benefit to himself, that that ought to be done. 

Senator Page. We have taken care of that by legislation now, 
have we not? 

Mr. GoMPERS. Yes, sir. I might say this, that during my trip 
abroad, and from which I have only within the past few weeks re- 
turned, I learned that the British Government, in its rehabilitation 
program, has taken the soldiers, whose injuries consisted in loss of 
a leg or two legs, but who could still use their hands and their eyes 
and their brains, and whose injuries did not interfere with their 
becoming proficient workers in the diamond industry which for- 
merly when it was conducted in any big proportions, was con- 
ducted in Holland and Belgium and France. The illustration just 
occurs to me, and that is the reason I mentioned it. 

Yes, we have done that Senator, in so far as it applies to the 
soldiers. I have not had an opportunity to learn the full purport of 
that law and its provisions, I have been out of the United States for 
nearly two months, and much has happened in the United States 
since then. 

Senator PAOEi We think that we have been quite generous. We 
have tried to do what was right in that matter, and I am just as 
anxious to do right in this matter as any other man, but the question 
continually arises, wliat part of the other work can be taken up by 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. GoMPEES. The principles upon which this bill is drafted are 
the same as are contained in the vocational educational law 

Senator Page, (interrupting). Exactly. 

Mr. GoMPERS. That is, that the Federal Government shall con- 
tribute one-half the expenses involved, providing the State will 
contribute an equal amount. 

The Chairman. I do not think the Senator from Vermont has 
any. doubt as to the constitutionality of the legislation, or the appro- 
priateness of the National Government doing this. It is a cause 
which justly calls for contribution from the, National Treasury, and 
this work is for the value of the people of the whole country. Some 
of us are already satisfied that it would justify a national appropria- 
tion, but appropriations must be asked in the States in each instance 
before they would receive their part to duplicate what they would 
receive from the Government, and under the advice and direction 
from here, they would execute the law in their own way through 
their local boards. 

Mr. GoMPERs. With the statement you have just made, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am in full affirmative accord. I think there is scarcely a 
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measure, which could be passed by the Cpngress of the United States, 
tihiat would be so helpful to the men and women injured in industries 
as this measure, which would give them an opportunity for a new 
start in life. The man who becomes dependent upon others loses 
just that amount of dear thinking independence, and to ^ve a man 
an opportunity that he may return to the service of his fellows 
and to have some means of support, that he can conduct himself as a 
high-minded citizen, is, of course, a great work. 

Senator Kjenyon. Don't we all fully agree upon that point? 

Mr. GoMPERs. I think so. 

Senator Ken yon. What are the arguments on the other side, do 
you know ? 

Mr. GoMPERS. I do not know. 

Senator Kenton. I wish that we could hear some one from the 
other side. 

Mr. GoMPERS. We are talking about training^ universal training, 
and all that; for what? For physical development, for mental de- 
velopment, and for preparation to meet any emergency which may 
arise in the future. 

Now, here is an opportunity to bring into the field of productive 
service the men who have been injured in industry. I do not know 
that there could be anything more economical and more human, as 
well as more patriotic and larsighted. 

Senator Page. I think we all agree upon that point, Mr. Gompers. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Gompers. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be enacted 
as it is, and that it shall become a law now. 

There is nothing that I cian add generally. 

The Chairman. Does any member of the committee desire to ask 
Mr* Gompers any questions? 

Representative Bankhead. I would like to ask Mr. Gompers how 
far he thinks this bill ought to go, as to whether it ought to include 
the word ^'otherwise," in "industry or otherwise injured." Do you 
think it ought to apply to every man, no matter who he is or where 
he is injured? 

Mr. Gompers. I will answer that as best I can by saying I have 
never been able to bring my mind into a state of compromise. I 
either stand for a principle or am .against it, and I am willing to 
stand or fall by my position. But in a matter of constructive legisla- 
tion I want all that I can get, and I want the best I can get. I should 
like to see a measure all-pervading and comprehensive, and if you 
can get the approval of all your associates, or a suflSicient number of 
them to secure all you can get, then you can do so. But if you can 
not do so, then you have got to take the best you can get. That is my 
answer. I would prefer that the bill should become a law as it is, 
and embracing all who may be injured in their activities in our eco- 
nomic life, or social life or political life, whatever it may be ; but I 
would rather see the principle established of this rehabilitation among 
the workers, and depend upon some time in the near future, after the 
benefits secured from the bill have been demonstrated to the people 
of our country, to then extend it to others, rather than hamper the 
chances of the bill passing now. 

The Chairman. Are there any (^her questions? 
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Senator Kenton. I wish that we had time to hear you on the gen^* 
eral labor legislation that you would wish, Mr. Gompers, and I tnink 
that at some future time we will ask you to come before us and give 
us the benefit of your views in that regard. ; 

The Chairman. If at any future time you wish to discuss that 
broader question I am sure that our committee will be very glad to 
meet and hear you further, because every one is interested in it, and 
if you will communicate with me whenever you feel like discussing 
that subject broadly I shall be very glad to communicate with the 
other members and arrange for it. 

Mr. GoMPEBS. I thank you. 

Senator Page. You understand, of course, that we are going to meet 
with some opposition from various people upon the grounds that we 
are taking up ft work that ought to oe left for the States to perform 
for themselves. There will be where we will meet with tne most 
obstruction in our endeavors to encompass this work in a broad way. 

Mr. GoMPERS. Of course, I can not anticipate what anyone may 
say in opposition to the bill upon the grounas you have mentionea, 
but I will state that no State is bound by this law until it, of its own 
volition, indorses it. I think there is not a State in the Union but 
will accept the terms of the bill if you pass it. There is not a State 
in the Union that will remain out. 

Senator Page. In similar bills experience shows that never has one 
State refused to come in. 

Mr. Gompers. Of course not. 

Representative Bankhead. May I ask, it is a fact, is it not, that 
your association or organization, through its executive officers, fully 
and thoroughly indorse at least the principle involved in this bill? 

Mr. Gompers. Yes, sir- 
. Representative Bakkhead. Is there any representative of the 
employers of labor here? 

Senator Page. Is there anybody here who is against the bill f If 
so, we would like to hear from him. 

STATEUENT OF ME. FKEDEEIC W. EEOUaH. 

Mr. Frederic W. Keough. I would like to say a word in regard 
to the bill. The principle represented by this bill 

The Chairman. First, will you kindly state your name, and who 
you appear for? 

Mr. Keough. I am from the National Association of Manufac* 
turers. 

The Chairman. And what is the National Association of Manu- 
facturers? 

Mr. Keough. The National Association of Manufacturers is an 
organization of about 4,000 large firms engaged in all lines of in- 
dustry, and established in all parts of the country. 

The association is organized for two purposes — ^to promote the 
industrial welfare of the country and to promote the interests of its 
members. 

The association has had a great deal of interest m this matter and 
demonstrated that interest in an active way, in regard to the elimi- 
nation or the lessening of industrial accidents. It has gathered and 
disseminated a great deal of material, regarding industrial acci- 
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dents in the shai)e of books, pamphlets, etc., and even now has a 
safety section in its official magazine, which each month is devoted 
to some phase of accident prevention. 

The association took up the matter of rehabilitation of the military 
cripples. It sent me to Canada over a year ago, and I made a round 
of the various institutions to get all the information I could, and 
brought it back and put it before the officials of the association. 

It reco^izes in this present measure an extension of that principle 
of rehabilitation, and it finds no objection to the elements of the 
principle as expressed in that bill. 

Some mention was made yesterday of the cost; of industrial acci- 
dents. Nobody has been able to arrive at a correct total., I have 
estimated as close as I could the cost of such industrial accidents, 
and if you could put a value on human life, it will cost about 
^,000,000,000- a year, and certainly one-half oi those accidents are 
preventable. 

Representative Bankhead. And does that estimate include the 
deaths? 

Mr. EIeough. Yes; fully one-half of those accidents are prevent- 
able, and if you set a money value on human life, it will run into a 
billion a year, that is, those which are preventable, which amount 
would equal about one-sixth of all the savings banks deposits. 

Now, that loss goes on vear after year, and this matter of re- 
habilitation commends itself to employers, manufacturers, business 
men generally, as a business proposition, entirely apart from the 
humane consideration. The manufacturer finds that it is good busi- 
ness to get back into the shops men who have been injured, and they 
will all go as far as they can in finding places for them ; but every- 
body must understand, of course, that running a business is not 
simply for physical exercise. Of course, business is run for profit, 
and a business man finds his labor wherever he can, and employs 
it as low as he can, and as profitably as he can. 

Manufacturers have been tremendously interested in industrial 
conservation, and have been tremendously interested in the con- 
servation of human life, and the conservation of human energy, as 
it relates to industry. 

The National Association of Manufacturers for about three years 
has promoted a campaign called industrial conservation, which in- 
cluded a program of this sort. It held public meetings in all of the 
large industrial cities; it produced motion pictures, stereopticon 
slides, and put out great quantities of printed matter in the shape of 
posters, ana in the shape of envelope circulars and a campaign of 
that sort. It is a source of some satisfaction to know that this cam- 
paign, which was aimed to wake up the public to the joint interests 
of the employer and the employee, has had some eflfect, and that this 
feature has been practically taken over in its entirety by the United 
States Department of Labor. In fact, there seems to be a duplica- 
tion of effort in what the association was doing in this industrial 
conservation campaign, and the work taken up in wartime by the 
Department of Labor. 

Senator Page. From what you have said so far, leads me to be- 
lieve that you approve of the bill in its entirety. Am I correct 
about that? 
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Mr. Keougk. Yes, sin The president of the association is Mr. 
Stephen C Mason, of Pittsburgh. Mr. Mason wants incorporated in 
the record this little statement supporting his views. 

The Chairihan. With the approval of the committee that will be 
done. 

Mr. Keough. And with the approval of the committee I would 
like to have the privilege of reading it. [Reading :] 

Over half ft million persons In the United States have l)een rendered, to a 
degree, occupatlonally useless throup:h industrial accidents. The reclamation 
not only. of some part of this jrreat army, far exceeding in numbers the total 
of those disabled in the service of this country in the war that is ending, but 
the additional quota that every year musters in has become an obligation that 
the national conscience, stirred to action over the imperative duty of salvag- 
ii^g crippled soldiers and sailors, must see discharged In methods based on 
economic principles and satisfactory to Individual and social interest. 

To the necessity of a broad national program to improve the conditions into 
which the industrial cripple Is thrown, manufacturers are thoroughly awak- 
ened. They have long promoted as an essential feature of good business, apart 
from humanitarian considerations, every agency designed to protect workers 
from Injury. They have been the pioneers in the accident prevention move- 
ment. Nearly ten years ago the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
organization of nearly 4,000 great manufacturers who have constituted me 
their representative. Investigated European experience, published and cir- 
culated broadcast the observations and deductions of its special commissions, 
presented types of model compensation acts for the guidance of authorities and 
legislators, and up to the present time by special publications and its offlcial 
organ and by cooperation with trade and public bodies, has lent its best ef- 
forts and influence to reduce the Industrial casualty toll. 

We have, therefore, a profound Interest In the measure, which Is before the 
Committees on Education of the Senate and the House and having approved 
in spirit and by action the work of the Federal Government In having placed 
In the hands of the Federal Board for Vocational Education the matter of re- 
storing to economic and civic independence the men disabled in the service of 
the country, we look forward with confidence to the enactment of legislation 
of a similar character In behalf of those injured in Industry, wfio have, accord- 
ing to old time standards, become a burden to themselves and their communities. 
We are of the opinion that the Bankhead-Smlth bill now before you represents 
a definite step In keeping with the spirit of the times and the best thought of 
men Interested In Industrial affairs. In the readjustment of Industry for the 
work of peace there should be no waste of human elements. A common in- 
terest in national progress demands as a part of the problem of industrial 
conservation that no effort be spared that will reestablish on a plane of inde- 
pendence, success, and prosperity those who have met disaster, either on the 
field of battle or in Industrial life. 

If I can add anything in the way of information I would like 
to do so. 

Senator Page. I would like to ask you, Mr. Keough, if you have 
any view as to the economic saving which may be brought about as 
the result of vocational rehabilitation of the injured. I ask the ques- 
tion because that question was being considered and the deepest 
interest in it is not from an economic saving but the interest these 
men had in it from a humanitarian standpoint. 

Mr. Keough. One can only speculate on that. It is very apparent, 
I should say, that some saving would be effected. 

Representative Bankhead. You made the statement awhile ago 
that you visited the Canadian hospitals where reconstructiou and re- 
habilitation were going on. It has been said that after a man has 
completed the course of those instructions as furnished up in Canada, 
that their ability had been very greatly increased, in many instances 
more than it was when the man was in a normal condition. 
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Mr. Kbough. Yes, sir; that is the record of the reconstruction in 
Canada. And it is the record of reconstruction in every country 
that has taken men out of the Army and trained them. You wiU 
probably hear from Dr. Prosser some remarks on the necessity of an 
extension of industrial education in this country. The facts are 
that the country is woefully behind hand in industrial training, and 
that is being found out in the case of the military cripples by noting 
the illiterates and noting the men who are in the Army without a 
trade or the rudiments of a trade. Of course, many of these men 
who. are crippled in industry will be better off than those because 
they had some rudinlents of a trade before they were crippled. But 
they will get a rudimentary education and perhaps a finished me- 
chanical training for the very first time in their lives. 

I want to say a word al)out the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. This looks to me like a great machine that was built 
up for the war emergency, a machine carefully devised and beauti- 
fully planned, and already functioned, a machine which is greater 
that the problem of taking care of the disabled soldiers, because 
providentially the number of disabled is low, and the machine is 
ready for them. Now, here is this machine, this great machine, all 
ready to ^o, and it. is waiting for the material. There is no better 
use for this great, high-class mechanism than to keep it moving and 
feed it, because it must have raw material, and you should feed it 
from the industrial accidents. 

Eepresentative Bankhead. That fact you have just stated, taken 
in connection with the fact that the activities of the vocational 
board for the training of soldiers will soon expire, don't you think 
constitutes a vety strong argument for the hastening of this legis- 
lation ? 

Mr. Keough. I do. 

Eepresentative Bankhead. So that there will not be anjr chasm 
between the operations of the board as a military organization and 
the operation of the board from the standpoint of industry ? 

Mr. Keough. Yes, and the necessity of haste in disposing of that 
bill in a favorable way is apparent. I think it would be a serious 
error and a great misfortune if the Federal board, having such a 
machine in operation, had to suspend the machine and had to allow 
it to be laid aside and let it rust, and perhaps find that part of it had 
to be replaced, and that part of it should go into the scrap heap. 

The Chairman. I am very much obliged to you for coming before 
us, and for giving us this valuable information. 

Senator Kenton. I wanted to ask you, you responded whiBn we 
asked if there was some here to make an argument against the bill. 
You are certainly not against the bill ? 

Mr. Keough. No, sir. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you know any one who is against the bill 
and who will make their arguments now ? 

Mr. Keough. It is rather singular that there is no opposition to it 
at all. « 

Senator Kenton. Dr. Mock, can you pick up where you left off 
yesterday, without going over it again? I do not mean, of course, 
that we would not be interested in what you have said 
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Dr. Mock. Yes, sir; I understand how you mean it You meant 
that kindly. 

I am in the rather peculiar position of being not in opposition to 
the bill, but rather in favor of that portion of the bill represented 
by vocational training, plus the additions that I would like to see 
considered to make it a real conservation bill. 

I had reached the point where I felt that we had proved by the 
various State compensation laws and the efforts to pass the occupa- 
tional disease examination acts and other legislation for industrial 
employees, that most of these laws were inadequate because they had 
been passed hj piecemeal legislation, instead of based upon sound, 
carefully studied principles which would conserve the industrial em- 
ployees. I had pointed out that I was fearful that this proposed 
legislation would be another sample of that pieceemeal type, and 
that in order to solve it adequately, I felt that it would be wiser 
for Congress at this time to appoint a commission made up of men 
representing the vocational trades, made up of men who represent 
the prevention of accidents in this country, such as those of the 
National Safety Council and the American Museum of Safety, and 
some of the leading authorities in this country in occupational dis- 
eases, and others familiar with labor health problems. We have 
been making a very strong effort to improve conditions in industry 
and to cut out, as much as possible, occupational diseases, and I have 
brought out the fact that lead poisoning and tuberculosis, and so 
forth, were really causing as much disability, or more, as any acci- 
dent disability in this country. 

I know that there are a great many different agencies working on 
these problems, and all of them are investigating and drawing up 
proposed legislation. I think the time is ripe when all of these meas* 
ures, parts of the same problem, could be embodied into one act 
which would solve for this country the same problems that have 
solved in the European countries. 

I suggest for that purpose a commission made up of representa- 
tives of these agencies who may for one or two or three years, if nec- 
essary, make investigations and discover the needs and solution for 
our country of a real conservation plan. I believe you could get 
some of the best men in the country to serve on it, just for the honor 
of it ; men who were willing to devote much of their time to it, just 
as they have from patriotic reasons, devoted a lot of their time 
during the war. 

Within a year you could have presented to you a rounded out 
plan, which would include the prevention of all diseas3s and acci- 
dents, and also provide for immediate medical and surgical care, 
proper compensation, etc. I am here to say that the greatest need 
we have to-day is the matter of the proper curing of these men. 
Otherwise it would be useless to turn them over to any vocational 
board for rehabilitation. 

Representative Towner. Let me make a suggestion. You spoke 
about European legislation. Is it not a fact that their legislation has 
been a matter of evolution and development, which has been sacured 
through a succession of separate acts such as we are doing here? 
Has not the legislation there been along certain lines, step by step, 
and has it not been a continual development? No one is more inter- 
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ested in the conservation of human life and activity than we are, 
and when we know there is an immediate and essential thing, 
is it not our duty as legislajfcors, to meet that need, rather than to 
wait for two or three reports of a commission, in order that we could 
have their aid? I feel sure that when ^ou got to the end of the two 
or three years, you would find yourself just as much behind the need 
as you are now. These needs increase with the increasing civiliza- 
tion. Ought we not now to meet this first need, which has been 
so urgently pressed, and to provide for those who are injured in 
industrial occupation, with a vocational training? We know that 
it is a need, and ought we not to meet it now, rather than to wait 
for a report of your commission? 

Dr. Mock. I grant you that that need is here, and it should be met. 
However I do not ffrant that it is necessary for the United States to 
grope through endless legislation to develop a proper conservation 
law. I think this war has brought out the real need for educational 
training here in this country. England, for example, developed its 
prevention system, which is still inadequate, but they have laws there 
covering this most important phase. And England has a well- 
rounded scheme for adequate medical and surgical care for the men 
who are injured. They have laws which ure better than ours for the 
prevention of accidents, and our enemy, Germany, had developed a 
well-rounded scheme alon^ that line. If you do pass this bill, that 
should not be the ending of it. If you do pass this bill, make a prom- 
ise in it for these other things: The prevention of accidents, adequate 
medical and surgical care, adequate compensation, which is very 
inadequate now, and finally the vocational rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled. 

The Chairman. Let me see if I can state your your whole propo- 
sition: First, you say additional care to prevent accidents; second^ 
you say better systematized care for the injured, through medical 
and surgery care; third, you say "real compensation through a real 
compensation law.." You say vocational rehabilitation of those who 
are in a position to receive it. Now, we are organized for this law ; 
we have got the machinery at present through our Federal Board for 
Vocational Legislation, and through the fight we are making for 
the vocational rehabilitation of soldiers.^ 

Senator Ken yon. Why employ specialists to study it? That whole 
thing can be done, and would it not be better to go on at once with 
what we are prepared to do, and if we create a commission, why not 
create a commission to study those other three features? 

Dr. Mock. I should think a commission should study all of 
them 

Eepresentative Bankhead (interrupting). — ^There might be some 
serious constitutional barriers if you undertake to regulate the medi- 
cal and surgical care in the States— — 

Dr. Mock. There are ways whereby you could get around that. 
You could say, as you provide in this bill,. that you will help the 
State and provide the State with stimulation. There are plenty of 
ways it could be done. If this bill went through, you will meet with the 
same constitutional objections, and unless you have provided for it, 
as you have, by saying that the Federal Government is stimulating 
the State to go ahead and do these things, you will have these objec- 
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tions. I ivant the Government to do that, and to get put a well- 
rounded plan, and I believe the time is ripe to do it. I have attended 
hundreds of conventions and practically every one of them indorses 
a broader plan. They say : " Why are you spending so much time on 
compensation, and why are you spending so much time on other 
things, when the prevention is always most important." 

Senator Kenton. Why could not the commission come in here as a 
separate section in this bill ? 

Dr. Mock.. That is what I want. I want it provided in the bill for 
a commission to study the component parts of the whole conservation 
program and make it an amended plan. That is the conclusion of my 
thoughts on this bill. . 

Now, you asked yesterday for some figures, and I will be glad to 
put them in if you like. 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Dr. Mock. I obtained them from the standpoint of printing them 
in a book. I obtained them from the Department of Labor, the 
Statistical Division, and they are very close to your figures. 

Take the 800,000 injured men, where they are disabled over four 
weks — ^I had a few more than that, but you mentioned 750,000 — 
800,000 disabled over four weeks would run up to $64,000,000 in 
wages, with an average of $20 a week. Take the 74,000 who because 
of loss of arms and other serious disabilities are disabled for more 
than six months, and those will run up to $35,520,000. The death 
claims on 28,000, taking an average at $3,000, which is somewhat 
less than allowed in some of the States, and it would run up to 
$84,000,000, making a total amount for that group of $183,520,000 
lost in wages in the course of a year. Now, all of these, if included 
in your act, would undoubtedly reduce those expenses very materially. 

Mr. GoMPERs. The statement of Dr. Mock just now, as brought out 
by a question — that is, as to the appointment of a commission or the 
creation of a commission as one of the provisions of the bill — ^I think 
that the enactment of the bill now should be had, so as to secure the 
immediate relief desired. But during the course of the doctor's 
remarks he mentioned the names of three organizations to be repre- 
sented on such a commission. Now, I am not running for office, but 
I do think that if Congress should favor the creation of a commis- 
sion that representation should be given to that group of workers of 
our country, the trades-unions and the American Federation of Labor. 
I think they, certainly should have representation. 

Dr. Mock. I absolutelj' agree with what Mr. Gompors says ; and an- 
other group which should have representation would be the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, which has been working on health 
insurance, and there are half a dozen other groups which also should 
be r presented on it. 

Senator Kenyon. How large a commission would you recommend. 
Dr. Mock ? 

Dr. Mock. A commission of 10 or 12 would probably be right. 

The Chairman. Now, to-morrow I want to suggest that you have 
one or two men whose remarks will be very valuable to us, and I 
move that when we adjourn to-day we adjourn until 10 o'clock to- 
morrow morning. We will hear at that time a representative of the 
Red Cross and Dr. Prosser. I think that really from this time on 
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we ought to limit the remarks, so that they will apply to the terms 
of the bill exactly and be addressed to the value of the bill itself. 

Mr. McMurtrie can give us a little detailed experience as to the 
result of the conduct of such an enterprise, and he will be here to- 
morrow morning. 

Senator Page. Can anybody give us the difference in the cost which 
these workers are interested m 

The Chairman. My suggestion is that we would not change the 
appropriation at all. It would be a stimulus to the work?r in the 
schools, and I think eventually we will find that special training for 
the injured in the universities will become a part of vocational work 
everywhere, and it will be generally absorbed in our system of edu- 
cation as a recognized necessity, and it will grow into a part of the 
system everywhere. 

Representative Towner. I will desire to offer a substitute for that 
language before the hearing is closed. I think, Mr. Chairman, that 
while that may be true the matter is important, and I think we 
should hear from all of these people, because the members of the Sen- 
ate and the House will read the hearings, and we want them to read 
the hearings. 

The Chairman. And it furnishes us this evidence to submit to our 
colleagues. 

Senator KiNYON.^And we should like to call the attention of the 
Members of the House to these hearings — the Members of the House 
and Senate. I think it is important that we should have these 
hearings. 

The Chairman. I think so, too. I think that the debate which we 
will receive to-morrow will be very helpful in assuring our colleagues 
of ths wisdom and the necessity for the legislation. 

Representative Bankhead.I would like to incorporate into thft 
record a letter from Mr. John D. Andrews, the secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Labor Legislation, and also a statement of Mr. 
John Mitchell, chairman of the New York State Industrial Commis- 
sion, on the " Vocational Rehabilitation of Crippled Industrial 
Workers." 

The Chairman. Yes; those should be received and become a part 
of the record at this point. 

(The following is the letter of John B. Andrews.) 

Aii^E&icAN Association for Labor Organization, 

131 East Twenty-third Street, 
New York City, October 26, 1918. 
Hon. William B. Bankhead, 

House of Representatives, M^dshingtonf /). C 

My Dear Mr. Bankhead : In response to your letter of September 26, ask- 
ing- the support of our organization for your bill (H. R. 12880) providing for 
the vocational rehabilitation of Industrial cripples, we have taken definite steps 
to give Immediate and country-wide impetus to this meritorious measure. 

As one step in this campaign we are prepared to send out within the next 
three or four days 15,000 copies of the inclosed special bulletin, page 4 of which 
is entirely devoted to an appeal for immediate support of this legislation. We ' 
are also writing to thousands of people on a carefully selected list covering the 
entire country, asking that they write their Representatives in Congress urging 
the early enactment of your bill. 

We are also prepared with special publicity material to reach general news- 
paper readers, as well as the readers of special trade journals, and we will, by 
all of the methods familiar to aggressive campaigns of this kind, endeavor to 
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do our part in focusing sufficient attention upon this matter to create an in- 
sistent demand for legislative action. 

I recall at the time of the hearings last spring on the soldiers* -and sailors* 
vocational retraining bill, when we had an amendment before the committee 
which would have extended that legislation to include industrial cripples in its 
provisions, we were assured that the members of the House and Senate com- 
mittees were strongly in favor of doing this at the earliest possible date after 
the passage of the soldiers' and sailors' bill. In order that there might be no 
][)ossibility of even temporary delay in the passage of the legislation for tho 
benefit of soldiers and sailors, we were induced not to urge at that time the 
specific provisions for the care of industrial cripplea It is our belief now that 
the time is fully ripe for favorable action by Congress on the bill which you 
and Senator Smith have introduced to carry out the implied promise regarding 
early and favorable action to render justice to those crippled in our industries. 

Is it your intention to arrange Joint committee hearings on this legislation 
as was done last spring on the soldiers' and sailors' bill? And can you arrange 
for such hearings at an early date? 

With best wishes for the early success of your efforts In support of this much- 
needed legislation, I am 

Very respectfully, yours, John B. Andrews, 

Secretary, 

P. S. — ^Already we are receiving requests for bills for State legislation, for 
the purpose of meeting the responsibility of the individual States in the plan of 
cooperation outlined by you, to be introduced when the 40 or more State legis- 
latures convene early in January. This State demand makes it imperative 
that the Federal legislation be not delayed, but enacted into law before the 
close of the present session of Congress. It would be unfortunate if this urgent 
matter were to be postponed until the December session. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN MITCHELL 

Mr. Mitchell. Out of this great war, which we are fighting to 
make democracy forever safe in the world, is emerging a new valua- 
tion of human life, particularly of the human unit m industry. 

"One thing this war has taught us: Men are not so cheap as wo 
once thought them," United States Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue well says. 
" Human life and human efficiency are the two most precious things 
on earth." 

Because the war calls for the utmost fitness of the military and 
industrial armies, we must insist upon all measures for conserving 
their safety, health, and efficiency. 

Because the war is so wasteful of man power, national self-pres- 
ervation requires the conservation and utilization of every ounce of 
human skill and effort, hitherto shamefully neglected. 

Because war is by its very nature destructive, we must direct our 
best talent and resources toward human reconstruction — reconstruc- 
tion that will aid in the immediate prosecution of the war as well 
as in facing the after-war tests of America's self-reliance and 
greatness. 

And, meeting all these considerations of national security, is the 
proposed law for the rehabilitation, reeducation, and reemployment 
of industrial cripples. 

We already have a well-manned, well-administered system of Fed- 
eral vocational education in which the work is carried on and the 
cost shared jointly by the National Government and the several 
States. The reeducation of crippled industrial workers will require 
merely an application of the same principle, an enlargement of the 
scope, and full utilization of the machinery already provided by law. 

The rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors into skilled 
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workmen is distinctly a national duty. This has recently been recoff- 
nized by Congress. The salvaging of workers disabled - throng 
industrial accidents and occupational disease is a work of human 
conservation falling upon both State and Nation. It comes natu- 
rally within the province of the existing Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education and on the plan of State and Federal cooperation. 

The present war, more than all others in history, is an industrial 
war. It is being fought by the vast armies of workers far behind 
the lines quite as directly as by the men in the front trenches. Food, 
munitions, clothing, ships — supplies of every description — are vitally 
(essential in carrying on to a successful conclusion this conflict of 
mighty forces. The services of several persons in mill, mine, field, 
factory, and transportation are needed to sustain the efforts of each 
soldier. It is a struggle of whole nations; not of military* armies 
alone. The outcome will be determined largely by our industrial 
strength. 

And the hazards of war, the destructiveness of war, are not, as we 
have been accustomed to imagine, confined to submarine areas and 
no man's land. A grim toll of life and limb is taken daily in the 
munitions plants, in the mines and factories, in the stokeholds, and 
on the railroads. 

Under the huge pressure of war needs, death and injury among 
working men and women in the course of their employment are 
increasing to an alarming extent. It is a fact of compelling sig- 
nificance that the war's casualties fall quite as heavily upon the men 
in overalls as upon the men in khaki. It is said to be as safe to serve 
near the guns and gas in Flanders fields as to serve near the whirring 
wheels and high explosives in some industries at home. 

To those who are fated to make the supreme sacrifice of life itself 
societjr — the verv democracy for which our people are waging this 
war — is in simple justice bound to provide the assurance that suffer- 
ing and want sjiall not be visited upon widows or children or other 
dependents. 

To those who are maimed or disabled in her service the country 
must extend not merely the protection of disability compensation 
but also .the helping hand of rehabilitation through measures that 
will, as far as possible, restore the cripple to normal life and useful, 
self-sustaining occupation. 

We owe at least this much to those who have been wounded in 
battle. We owes fully as much to the larger army of crippled victims 
of injuries in the industries. 

This double obligation imposed by war upon the Nation and the 

States was voiced last spring by representatives of the Association 

. for Labor Legislation at the congressional hearings in Washington 

in urging that legislation for vocational rehabilitation include both 

crippled war veterans and disabled industrial workers. It was said : 

Jt seems a shame that we need to send our boys to the other side to be shot 
to pieces before we provide these means for educating them. We are learning, 
6f course, a great many things with reference to the care of the Industrial 
workers from this experience In war time. I think we should not forget that 
▼ery many of those who are working in the munitions plants in this country 
to-day will be in a pretty direct sense victims of this war; that they will 
suffer serious injuries as a result of explosions and the result of trade poisons, 
which will make thpm unfit to win a livelihood as self-respecting citizens in 
the future unless thef e be extended to them facilities for rehabilitation. 
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The soldier or the sailor who suffers disability has since been 
provided for generously, fearlessly, democratically by our Govern- 
ment. 

When the United States entered the war and it became suddenly 
necessary to make provision for the care of the families of the 
fighting men Congress passed the most liberal law ever enacted by 
any country to provide separation allowances, disability compensa- 
tion, death benefits, and additional voluntary insurance for its 
soldiers and sailors — one of the greatest and most far-reaching of all 
me?»sures of social insurance. 

But, recognizing that this did not fully absolve the Nation of 
responsibility for the welfare of its fighting forces, Congress recently 
passed, unanimously, and President Wilson signed, a bill to provide 
for the vocational reeducation and rehabilitation and the restoration 
to civil employment of our soldiers and sailors who return from the 
• war disabled. 

The bill appropriates $2,000,000 to carry on the work. Control of 
the vocational retraining is placed in the hands of the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, with necessary cooperation arranged be- 
tween the Vocational Board and the Medical Servicer of the Army 
and Navy, which restores the wounded men to physical strength ; the 
Bureau of War Eisk Insurance, which administers their disability 
compensation ; and the Department of Labor, which aids in securing 
reemployment for these men suited both to their physical handicaps 
and their newly acquired trade skill. 

These are two war measures of surprising importance. They 
are a noble expression of a Nation's regard for her sons who face 
the hazards of battle. They are, moreover, of immeasurable sig- 
nificance in opening the way to a similar manifestation of national 
concern for those other sons, and daughters^ who render essential 
service amid the ever-present perils of industry. 

The need for vocational rehabilitation of crippled industrial 
workers is great. It is not only a pressing war-time need, but it is 
a far greater permanent need than the work for reclaiming military 
cripples. 

Young, able-bodied working men are losing tbelr limbs, feet, toes, arms, 
fingers, and eyes by the thousands every year, and those functional losses dis- 
qualify a large number of them from following their usual occupations. They 
present both a great opportunity and a tremendous human appeal for voca- 
tional rehabilitation.* 

Few people realize the frightful toll of injuries imposed by indus- 
try upon the working people. Each year there are more than 
2,000,000 industrial accidents, resulting in loss of time, and more 
than 700,000 where inability to work extends through a period of at« 
least four weeks. There are annually in industry more than 22,500 
fatalities. 

The magnitude of the social loss — ^the loss of life, money, and 
time — as a result of accident, not to speak of the human suffering 
and discouragement, is vividly presented by the former chairman 
of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Board.^ The death, accir 
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and Labor : Hearings on Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors, p. 85. 

•Dudley M. Holman, addressing the recent conference in Boston of the Committee on 
Social Welfare of the National Association of Cotton Manufactui^rs. 
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dent, and casualty statistics, when brought together in a report, sug- 
gest the frightful carnage of modern warfare, although coming from 
the industries of a single State. They are illustrative of what is 
happening in all industrial States to-day. In my own State, New 
York, accidents are being reported at the rate of 325,000 a year, 
every year. 

In Massachusetts in the year ending June 30, 1917, 174,372 indus- 
trial accidents were reported and $5,000,000 was paid out for compen- 
sation and for mfedical treatment for injured workmen. One man 
was killed in industry in every six worlang hours during the same 
period, while some man or woman was injured more or less severely 
every minute. 

Throughout this same year 6,000 industrial workmen were at any 
given time idle as a result of industrial accidents, and the loss caused 
by this waste of time amounted to more than $6,000,000 in lost wages 
to the workers and $7,000,000 paid by the employers in compensation 
insurance premium^. The total economic loss from industrial acci- 
dents in Massachusetts alone is estimated conservatively at $15,000,000 
a year. Mr. Holman says: 

We are killing and maiming more people in industry annually than we will 
call to the colors in the first three drafts. Every worker is an economic asset 
whose value increases or de(;reases in proportion to his productivity. He be- 
comes a 1 ability when he Is rendered unable to work from any cause, whether 
that cause is accident or preventable trade disease. 

This unnecessary social waste is a large contributing factor in the increased 
cost of living. Through our failure to grapple with this problem a large army 
of prodt(0ttte become an army of consumers, and money which should go into 
dividends and profits, increased wages and salaries, is expended for these 
unfortunates, who have been tolerated tob long. 

There is serious doubt if we can meet the requirements thrown upon us by 
this world war if we do not at once begin to stop this waste. 

And he points out that, although a few scattering private experi- 
ments have been made, we have npt yet in operation a single ade- 
quately equipped repair shop where we can reeducate the crippled in 
industry. 

There are in the United States at the present time at least 100,000 
victims of industrial injuries calling to us for this kind of training 
to make them again productive members of society and open again 
to them the door of self-support, self-respect, and opportunity. And 
every year, on conservative estimates, this number of permanently 
incapacitated is being increased at the startling rate of 11,250. 

Contrast this with the number of disabled veterans from the mili- 
tary forces who will avail themselves of vocational rehabilitation. 
Official estimates based upon the experience of Canada, our neighbor 
to the north, indicate that only about 1 per cent of the men sent over- 
seas will be affected by the new Federal plan for restoring the dis- 
abled to health, vocational reeducation, and a job. If that holds 
true among the American forces, it will mean 10,000 military cripples 
to be cared for out of every million men " over there." At that rate 
it would take 10 years of fighting, employing a million men each 
year, to swell the sum total of disabled soldiers and sailors so as to 
equal our present army of industrial cripples already waiting to be 
reclaimed, already too long neglected in our factory and munitions 
communities, our mining districts, and railroad centers. 
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What this neglect means to the blameless victim of hazardous 
employment is a tragic story. It is a story that has come close to the 
personal experience of many of us. - : ,-^ 

The industrious workman — so frequently it is the sole'^ bread-" 
winner of the family — is caught in a serious accident. After tJie 
long battle against death at the hospital, heCejaerges restored ito 
health and strength, but crippled for life; so maimed in limj^^r cy^^^ 
that he can never again perform hife accustomed tasks, 'for a tim-' 
workmen's compensation comes to the aid of the family." Then these 
benefits are exhausted. The little saving of years are swallowed t(p. 
The unfortunate man is entirely cut off in the prime of manly vigor 
from the work he knows so well how to do. He sees no occupation 
open to him unless it is the pathetic makeshift of the penny peddler 
or the tin-cup mendicant. His special knowledge of worMng proc- 
esses gone to waste, he sinks under the weight of his misfortune, 
discouraged, despairing, watching with agony the black shadow of 
destitution fall over his home. 

How different the picture if there were vocational rehabilitation 
to step in, take this workman right at his bedside in the hospital, 
encourage him to a fresh interest in activity, guide him through a 
course of highly practical training in some trade that doesn't require 
his missing leg or arm or eyes, and finally place him once more in a 
useful paying job. '. . - 

We have made great advances toward fulfilling our social respon- 
sibility to workers injured in the course of duty by adopting work- 
men's compensation laws in four-fif As of the States anmRHRe more 
than half million civilian employees of the Fedet:aJ Government. 
We are making it possible for the injured to have medical care and 
protection for themselves and their families against want for a 
period during which the worker may recover and return as well as 
ever to his job. ^ . 

We have gone far, to use President Wilson's recent expression, in 
substituting " for the cold letter of the law the warm and wholesome 
tonic of humane statute." 

The principle of workmen's compensation is now well settled in 
our national policy. Beyond that, what? ^ 

We are casting valuable workers needlessly on the scrap heap.^Mnny 
experience as chairman of the New York State Industrial CcqmKsion^ 
which administers the workmen's compensation law, I amHbrought 
face to face every day with the tragic consequences of our failure to 
make some provision for restoring to economic usefulness, self- 
assurance, and renewed interest in living those victims of industry 
whose injuries have maimed or disabled them beyond all possibility 
of returning to their usual occupations. 

The Industrial Insurance Commission of the State of Washingten, 
with the approval of the governor, in appealing to Congress for " the 
passage of such legislation as will not only provide for the cripples 
who shall return from the war but also for that other great army of 
cripples who are the victims of our industrial life," has referred te 
these conditions in the following words : 

In the administration of the workmen's compensation law of this State we are 
dally confronted with the necessity of some provision whereby those industrial 
cripples may be restored to conditions enabling them to again take their place 



In the industrial lif^ of the Stat^ conditions which will make them agaiiii self- 
supporting and producing factors In Industrial life rather than a burden to 
themselves and upon socety. 

"Those of us," said Commissioner Little, of the United States 
Employees' Compensation Commission, " who have been dealing in 
compensatiton problems have lost confidence in monetary considera- 
tions alone doing much for disabled people. We must be more con- 
structive in our methods." 

And Dr. Little added :* 

One of the most pitiful things in my observation of American life Is the way im 
which we have wasted the young manhood of our country and neglected to salvage 
the results of our Industries. For the last 20 years it has been my work, In 
three larg^ American cities, to have something to do with the prohlems of 
dependency, and therefore to deal with the question and the problem of th6 
victim of industry and how we can help him ; and it is one of the most difficult 
problems that citizens or groups of citizens undertake to solve, and the princi- 
pal reasons that we have made no progress was because there was no broad 
or comprehensive scheme developed by any municipality, county, or State or 
by the National Government to deal with the problem ; and we are creating a 
large class of dependent people who not only are dependent themselves but 
who affect their families and the groups of life that they touch ; 'they are in- 
creasing the ranks of that unknown number of floating, casual workers and 
the mendicants in the streets of our cities, whereas a considerable percentage 
of them might be educated or reeducated and trained and made productive units 
of society. 

I know it would be superfluous to lay further emphasis here upon 
what the charities of America are themselves encountering every day 
in the way of ruined lives, blighted homes, and empty cupboards that 
follow in the wake of industrial injuries that have permanently inca- 
pacitated the breadwinners of the families. 

The able chairman of the California Industrial Accident Com- 
mission ^ has pointed out that " the problem of the cripple is in part 
the problem of poverty, and the problem of poverty is essentially a 
State problem." 

He touches upon a most important consideration in favor of ex- 
tending our nation-wide plans for vocational rehabilitation so as to 
include all (cripples, whether military or industrial, when he asserts 
that the need for institutions to rehabilitate wounded soldiers and 
sailors will come to an end within a year after the war ends, while 
industry will continue to turn out an army of cripples needing such 
care every year as long as the world lasts. Urging that " all such 
institutions should be as enduring as the need for them," he says, 
" throw them open to the extent of their capacity." 

" Work," says the vocational secretary of the Invalided Soldiers' 
Commission of Canada,^ " work is the salvation of our disabled men." 

That these men can be trained for suitable trades at which they can 
earn the full standard of wages is being demonstrated by the Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men in New York City. 
"Working on the keyboard of a monotype machine," for example, 
the public is reminded, "is just as easy a process for the man with 
wooden legs as for the men with flesh ones." This institute has been 
carrying on illuminating experimental work in the field of restoring 

1 A. J. PiUsbury, In address on " The Problem of the Permanently Crippled/* before th» 
California Conference of Social Affencies at Santa Barbara. 

ST. B. Kidner: Confrressicnal Hearings on Vocational Rehabilitation of Disabled Sol 
diers and Sailors, p. 47. 
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industrial cripples to self-confidence and self-support. An important 
feature of its activity is the placement of the retrained men. And by 
actual demonstration it is convincing employers that in this time of 
relative shortage of labor they can not afford to pass up the reeducated 
cripple who is efficient if placed in the right job. 

Back of the lines our Government is repairing mountains of shoes 
worn out by the soldiers in the trenches and great piles of motor- 
truck radiators broken down in the strenuous service at the front. 
If this is wise economy to aid in the struggle, surely it is worth our 
while to repair and restore to further service the human beings who 
have been worn and broken in the industries. 

Every consideration of individual and social well-being, coupled 
with the stern war necessity of utilizing every possible ounce of 
labor, particularly skilled-labor power, has moved public officials, 
leaders of public opinion, medical, labor, and employers' organiza- 
tions and social-service associations to unite in a most imposing 
appeal to Congress not to delay any longer in adopting plans for 
reclaiming the vast human and economic " waste " due to disabilities 
and for restoring the cripples to usefulness. 

In urging the passage of the bill for the rehabilitation of disabled 
soldiers and sailors, the United States Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics^ said: 

I regard this legislation as a war measure, and it needs to go through with 
a bang, the sooner the better for all concerned. But I may say that my prin- 
cipal Interest is for the industrial cripple, because the industrial cripple Is so 
vastly more important than the military cripple. Even when we get into this 
war, as we inevitably will get into it, with npt less than a million and probably 
something like 2,000,000 before a great while, our cripples as a result of mili- 
tary operations will no,t equal the cripples of Industry. 

The manufacturers of this country themselves realize that it would 
be an unfair burden upon private charity as well as a most unfor- 
tunate disposition of the problem to leave the wounded men to shift 
for themselves, according to a representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers'^ addressing the Senate and House com- 
mittees in behalf of the rehabilitation bill. 

" To force them to become public charges is obviously as unfair 
to them as it is to the community," he asserts. " The consensus of 
opinion among manufacturers seems to be that the fairest way of 
rehabilitating wounded men is by helping them to help themselves." 

Organized labor in this country strongly urges that the crippled 
victims of industrial accidents be given the same opportunities for 
restoration to health and sejf-support in useful occupations as have 
been provided for the men who have been crippled by war. At the 
recent convention of the American Federation of Labor at St. Paul 
the report of the executive council, which was unanimously indorsed, 
declared that " everj worker has the right to compensation for 
physical injury or disease occasioned in the course of production," 
and "every worker who has been injured or disabled in industry has 
the additional right to opportunities for rehabilitation in order that 
he may receive the necessary assistance or training to enable him to 
be self-sustaining." 

»Dr. koyai Meeker: Congtessional Hearings, p. 107. 
>Mr. F. W. Keough: Congressional Hearings, p. 94. 
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The American Association for Organizing Charity refers to the 
appalling extent of permanent incapacity through industrial acci- 
dents, saying: 

It is umioc^Bsary to indicate to Cliarity Orgauization Society workers tlit* 
hardships and often ttie demoralization which follow. We realize how great 
to the need for constructive reeducation. 

The Consumers' League of Eastern Pennsylvania, the State Medi- 
cal Society of California, and the American Red Cross Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled Men, appealing for such legislation, all em- 
pha^ze the tremendous and needless human waste, the lowered indus- 
trial efficiency of the Nation, and the great economic loss that result 
from our failure to provide rehabilitation and reconstruction for 
those who are handicapped by industrial accidents. And the Cali- 
fornia State Conference of Social Agencies says all cripples should 
be included in these plans, ^'however they may have received their 
injuries, whether in war, in industry, or by personal injury." 

In a recent paper on The Nation's Neglect — ^The Failure to Re- 
construct and Rehabilitate the Wounded in Industry, the chief sur- 
geon of the Bethlehem Steel Cp.^ pointed out that it has taken a 
crisis such as the present to awaken the people to the necessity of 
such work, declaring that the care of the wounded in industry is a* 
matter f 6r Federal legislation. 

Speaking before the last annual Industrial Welfare and Efficiency 
Conference held under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry, a member of the staff of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral's office in the War Department* urged that our vocational re- 
habilitation plans should not stop with the military cripples but 
should include " the disabled industrial soldier ^' as well. 

''The great economic loss of man power which the world is sus- 
taining as a result of the war," he declared, " is f orcinsr every nation 
to salvage all disabled men and to train them to again l)ecome useful 
and efficient units of society. * * * To meet the fierce economic 
pressure in supplying the necessities of life, as well as the necessities 
of war, we must plan to utilize every ounce of energy and iWorking 
ability in our men and women, be they whole or disabled." 

During the consideration of this legislation just preceding the en- 
actment of the soldiers' and sailors' rehabilitation law a memorandum 
was submitted to the congressional committee by Dr. R. M. Little, of 
the Federal Employees' Compensation Commission, now director of 
the American Museum of Saiety. This memorandum states so con- 
cisely and impressively the necessity of including the rehabilitation 
of industrial workers in the Nation's program of war legislation that 
I wish to quote from it. Here are a few pertinent extracts : 

As national interest is aroused in belialf of disabled soldiers and sailors and 
comprehensive and effective plans will be made to restore them, as far as pos- 
sible, to normal Independent life, wise statesmanship should extend the benefits 
of these plans and methods to include the even larger number of disabled work- 
ingmen who likewise are scattered all over our country. They likewise con- 
stitute a problem of national proportions and of fundamental importance to the 
economic and social welfare of our Nation, not only after the war but during 
the prosecution of the war. 

■ l.ll ■■■■■ I ■■I ■■■■■■■■■ ■■■■■ — ■ ■■■ ■ II 11 11 I -^ — ^^■■^ — - ^ . ■■■ . ■ ^^ i 1. i I ■■ , ■ ■, ■ ■ ^ I ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ H ■■ ■ i. 

^ Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy, at Sixth Conference of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons, Har- 
risbUTg, I'a., Apr. 9, 1918. 

• MaJ. Harry B. Mock, of the Surgron General's Office, War Department, Washington, 
D. C, was company physician for Sears, Roobuck & Co. and secretary of the American 
Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons. 
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No effective and comprehensive plan for the rehabilitation of the vlctlins of 
industry has ever been established in our country. The problem has been 
neglected by cities, counties, States, and the Federal Government. Private 
agencies have dealt with the problem, but their efforts have been largely abor- 
tive because the task of rehabilitating the handicapped is so difficult, involved, 
and comprehensive that private efforts have usually been broken down by the 
size of the undertaking. Disabled workingmen are largely left to shift for 
themselves, to the often inadequate assistance of their friends and to the un- 
certain interest which the^ir former employers take in them. 

Those interested in the handicapped have learned that comparatively few of 
the victims of Industry ever rise above their misfortunes through their own 
courage and initiative. On the other hand, the great majority are unable to 
secure romunerntlve employment, become discouraged, become a burden on their 
friends and society. Many deteriorate in character and are further weakened 
by misguided benevolences until, their misfoitune becoming their capital^ thou- 
sands of them become paupers and beggars. 

Most of the victims of Industry, if properly assisted just after their disabili- 
ties begin, can be rehabilitated and restored to civil employment as productive 
units of society. 

The vocational rehabilitation bill should be extended to provide for the vic- 
tims of Industry and make available for them the organization, schools, teach- 
ers, methods, and appliances and knowledge of industry which will be devel- 
oped for the disabled soldiers and sailors. 

It is particularly emphasized in this memorandum that — 

As the work for the soldiers and sailors will presumably be completed within 
a few years after the close of the war, it would be a national misfortune to 
ftermit such an organization as the bill creates to fall into disuse when there 
are already in our country more than 100,000 victims of industry who need the 
very same rehabilitation which the Nation provides for the soldiers and sailors. 

It may be added that the most satisfactory type of vocational in- 
struction for soldiers and sailors can only be secured when a definite 
future is offered for men and women to go into this highly specialized 
branch of teaching. 

The old attitude of society toward the returned soldier, particularly 
the disabled soldier, is gone. It. has been replaced by a new and 
finer assumption of national responsibility. It has been well said 
that " the day of the blind man with the tin cup begging for pennies 
and perhaps merely wearing the remnants of a military uniform 
is gone by.'* 

The new day that is dawning also in the treatment of industrial 
veterans is heralded in wellrchosen words by Congressman Madden, 
of Illinois. " Our first care," he says, " should be to rehabilitate all 
the man power which has been partially destroyed in the country!? 
service, whether in the industrial side of the war or at the front.'' 

United States Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, declares that such legis- 
lation for crippled workers " must come and come before long." 

United States Senator Hollis, of New Hampshire, a member of 
the Senate committee which favorably reported the bill for the 
rehabilitation of military cripples, writes that he thoroughly sym- 

{)athizes with the proposal to have industrial cripples added to th^ 
ist of men who are to be helped under this measure, sayins: : "After 
we have taken care of the Army and Navy cripples, I shall be glad 
to devote my best efforts to have the provisions of the bill extended 
to industrial cripples." 

And Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, chairman of the committee, 
has also expressed himself to the same effect, adding that if every 
member of the Senate and the House of Representatives could he 
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inxprjBSsed tvitli the need of rehabilit«.ting crippled industrial work- 
ers as the Joint Committee on Education and Labor is impressed, 
there would be scarcely a dissenting vote upon it in Congress. 

This enlightened legislation will require no departure from well- 
established, well-tested national principles or institutions. The way 
has been paved ; the machinery provided. All that is heeded is an 
Extension of the facilities already in existence. 

Now that our full duty has been done toward the military veterans, 
we shall fall far short of fulfilling our equal obligation to those who 
serv« in the industrial line of defense if we do not take the next step 
promptly. 

The rehabilitation of crippled soldiers and sailors is distinctly a 
matter of national responsibility. The vocational rehabilitation of 
crippled industrial workers is a matter in which the Nation and the 
States have a joint responsibility. 

It will require merely a simple amendment to the soldiers' and 
sailors' rehabilitation law based upon the principle and the method 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, which established the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. This amendment would authorize the Voca- 
tional Board to. make an arrangement with the States upon a "SO- 
SO" basis for the vocational rehabilitation of their own victims of 
industry. 

The same facilities which the Vocational Board is providing and 
establishing for the disabled soldiers and sailors could largely be used 
for the disabled workers. Perhaps in some States additional courses 
would have to be provided, but the experience and facilities devel- 
oped for the soldiers and sailors could readily be utilized for estab- 
lishing on a sound basis the necessary schools, teachers, courses, 
methods, and technique in each State availing itself of the act. 

To meet this problem effectively, the Federal Government must 
take the lead. . It must provide an adequate system of administration, 
and that is already available through the Board for Vocational 
Education. 

From the director of this board has come one of the most compel- 
ling statements yet made in favor of rehabilitation and retaining 
for industry. Dr. Prosser says : 

We have come to reaUze that this country has from its foundation, as have 
aU other countries, sent the disabled men of industry, the victim of industry^ 
to the waste pile. We have had so much cheap human labor to use that we 
have neglected our crippled and our handicapped in the most indifferent way. 
The people of this country are determined that this shaU not be done again, at 
least with the men who come from the war. 

Anything that can be done for a man through vocational rehabilitation that 
tnms him from a wreck and a dependent and a social parasite into an orderly^ 
happy, and successful wage-earning citizen will not only make for the safety 
of the country, but increase the v^lue of our human resources far beyond the 
eost of the training. 

And Dr. Prosser has declared emphatically that every last dollar 
invested in such rehabilitation of crippled men will be returned to 
the country fifty times over through the increased value of those 
men as citizens and as workers. 

Belgium understood this. Brave, devastated, but unconquerable 
little Belgium was the first to recognize the justice and the economic 
gain of saving wounded workers from dependency and despair. 
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Before the war started the authorities of the Belgian Province of 
Hainaut — 

decided that men crippled In Industrial accidents should not be supported in 
Idleness if they could be so trained as to restore their productive capacity. 
So they established in Gharleroi a trade school for maimed men. As everyone 
knows, Charlerol laid right in the path of the German Invasion. But the 
destruction of the school and the scattering of its teachers and pupils served 
onl^ to dissemii^ate the seed of its principles and experience. 

This statement comes from the director of the Red Cross Institute 
for Crippled and Disabled Men. He tracer the head of the Charlerol 
school into France at Lyons 

Just about the time the mayor of that city was trying to reconcile the desperate 
local need for labor with the number of returned soldiers lacking an arm or a 
leg but otherwise healthy and strong. These men could not be found jobs, 
because they were not trained for those which their physical handicap would 
permit them to fill. 

So, with the expert assistance of this Belgian teacher the mayor 
of Lyons founded the first French training school for war cripplee, 
and this institution, now known as the Ecole Joffre, has since become 
famous. 

The seed thus sown by war is rapidly spreading throughout the 
civilized world on soil made fertile by the waste of war. 

" We must husband our labor supply so as to satisfy the war needs 
of the country to the fullest possible practical extent," announced 
the chairman of the United States War Labor Policies Board.^ 

This declaration of national purpose should enlist united support 
for all measures of labor conservation that are based upon sound 
economics, humanity, and national effectiveness in this emergency. 

This war is sending across the nation a wave of realization that 
human life is not cheap but dear; that labor is no longer to be ex- 
ploited and cast aside, but safeguarded as our most valuable resource. 

We are successfully resisting misguided and unjustifiable attempts 
to overthrow the protective standards of working and living built up 
through long years of intelligent effort — attempts that have been made 
under cover of " war necessity " right in the face of President Wilson's 
declaration to the country that no such necessity has yet appeared. 
We are extending and improving the protection of workmen's com- 
pensation. We are making enlightened headway toward exclusive 
State funds for insuring the worlcers adequately against the casual- 
ties of their employment. Public sentiment in this country is de- 
veloping rapidly in favor of universal health insurance for wage 
earners, including maternity benefits; and my own observation, 
through long experience with the ravages of accident, trade disease, 
and sickness among working people and their families, leads me to 
the conviction that health insurance is even more important than 
workmen's compensation. As Col. Roosevelt said recently in his 
Saratoga address, " There must be insurance against old age, sick- 
ness, and invaluntary employment." And, among the measures of 
labor construction now pressing most urgently tor action, is the 
development by legislation of a Federal-State system for restoring 
to economic usefulness all workers who have been disabled by in- 
dustrial accidents, trade diseases or sickness, and establishing on an 

» Felix Frankfurter, In a public statement outlining the work to be undertaken by the 
board, May 14, 1918. 
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adequate, permanent basis the machinery for placing them again 
in productive employment. 

National justice to those who serve to the utmost in the industrial 
armyi national strength through the conservation of man power and 
woman power, national necessity for the reclamation and develop- 
ment of skilled workers — all demand that legislation for rehabilitat- 
ing industrial cripples be enacted immediately, so that broken bodies 
may be transformed into skilled workers with a new zest for living 
and that the. appalling waste of precious human material may be 
prevented. 

What we are doing to conserve'human life and power in a military 
sense, we should hasten to do in an industrial sense. ^ ^ 

Every individual, every ^ organized body of citizens having at 
heart the Nation's well-being, both in war and in peace, should 
actively impress upon Congress the necessity and the desirability 
of passing at the December session an amendment to the soldiers' and 
sailors' vocational rehabilitation act, extending its enlightened pro- 
visions to the workers who are crippled in industry. It is not given 
to all of us to serve at the battle front, but here at home we may, at 
least, devote ourselves to the practical and necessary service of arous- 
ing public understanding and demand for the measures of prepared- 
ness through which food and munitions may be made available to 
sustain the countries that are fighting for democracy, and while 
thus engaged we must not forget to safeguard, strengthen, and con- 
serve to the unmost the industrial army which is so loyally support- 
ing the fighting forces. 

* STATEMENT OF NATHAN B. WILLIAMS. 

Mr. Williams. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
appear as the associate counsel of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. You have already heard Mr. Keoug:h in the general in- 
terests of the association in matters of this kind. I want to make 
some personal observations with respect to the measure and the ob- 
jects to be attained thereby. I have been familiar with its develop- 
ment since the idea was broached in connection with the legislation 
concerning crippled soldiers and sailors. I was a member of the 
committee, which was appointed by Surg. Gen. Gorgas, which 
worked upon the draft of the legislation which was presented to 
you, and afterwards enacted by Congress, covering that feature. We 
discussed at that time the necessity for some sort of coordinated and 
active leadership with respect to vocational education for those who 
might be injured industrially or otherwise. 

Of course, the phrase, " injured in industry," is one of those non- 
definable, or at least very difficult to define phrases, and is one which 
may be confused and sometimes is confused by gentlemen in discuss- 
ing*^ it, for the reason that they do not start out with the same con- 
ception of what it means. As for myself, I think *' injured in in- 
dustry," means injured in any of the gainful occupations or employ- 
ments, and, of course, I would not exclude the occasional straggler, 
who happens to be injured by an accident wholly unrelated to his 
employment, because if he is proceeding to his home from his em- 
ployment, or to his employment from his home, or if he is out on a 
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pleasure jaunt with, his faifiily to a picnic, and is injured, he is an 
economic loss to society if he fails to return to active employment 
just the same as if he had lost his arm in the whirring wheels of a 
factory or in a bakeshop, or anywhere else. 

Eeverything has its own excuse for being. We would not have 
any gainful occupations of any kind, or fina a man doing anything, 
tinless it was supposed before that such employment would be worth 
while. I think we must come to the view point that education is 
not a question of time or of age or of place; that educational oppor- 
tunities must be afforded for whateyer the demand may be or or for 
whatever the means of the people who are to receive the benefits 
therefrom may be. I was much struck and impressed last evening 
in hearing Superintendent Thurston, of the public schools of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,say that the night schools had grown from 300 pupils 
to oyer 3,000 pupils, and that wherever there was a demand for a 
particular class, it was the endeavor of the school administration 
to meet it. 

Now, those students are not youngsters; thejr are not boys and 
girls; but some of them are gray headed, and it is no reason why 
they should not go to school, if there is something they desire to 
learn , and believe that they can learn it and be improved, and it is a 
question of economic importance to the community as a whole. 

Now, that is an exception in respect to a man who is handicapped, 
who has been injured in his ordinary occupation, but the bugaboo 
of "numbers'^ may be overcome. Unquestionably a majority of 
the men injured, whether they are lawyers, doctors, brick masons, 
hod carriers, machinists, or machine operators, or whatever they may 
be — ^the majority of them will go back to some form of the same 
industry without very much education. It is simply a form of op- 
portunity for those who are injured of exceptional talent or of ex- 
ceptional industry and energy and initiative, who will take advan- 
tage of the» vocational education and training which is presented to 
them when the opportunity is offered. 

Senator Page. Will you be able to complete your remarks to- 
morrow? 

Mr. Wn^LiAMS. I think that is all I care to say. 

Senator Page: The feeling on the part of the Congressmen here is 
that we will adjourn at 12 o'clock, or we will tak^ a recess until 10 
o'clock to-morrow morning; and if you want, we will be very glad 
to hear from you. to-morrow. 

Mr. Williams. Owing to my engagements to-morrow, I can hot be 
here; but if the hearing should be continued, I will be very glad to 
come. That is about the only observation I care to make with respect 
to this bill. I helped formulate the idea .incorporated in the other 
legislation, in company with the other gentlemen, and we all worked 
very vigorously on it, and .we were convinced it was very proper, 
indeed, that the theory of vocational education should be at least 
directed by the Federal Board for Vocational Education and made 
available in so far as the States and the people are concerned, and 
to make such reasonable appropriations as might be made to take 
care of the demands and the requirements and the necessities that 
their own people require. I think it is only fair to afford that 
opportunity to a man, whether he is young or old or whether he is 
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crippled, or in whatever manner and form he may be. But I do ftot 
think you need be alarmed as to the volume that will take vocational 
education, and the existence of the night schools in the city of Wash- 
ington indicates that there is an awakening sense in regard to this 
inatter. There is another problem which may interfere with such 
schools, and that is the serious shortage of instructors, even in ordi- 
nary lines of education. We haVe passed from the day when the 
wages of the school-teachers would even hold them, and when we 
fiiid seventh-grade children going into the Government employment 
and being paid wages for the work that they are able to do in excess 
of those received by their high-school teachers, then it is a very 
serious situation. I thank you. 

Senator Page. Mr. Andrews is here, and it may be that we can 
hear from him. 

4 ' 

STATEMENT OF JOHN B. ANDBEWS. 

Mr. John B. Andrews, secretary of the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. I appeared representing the association in favor 
of the soldiers' and sailors' rehabilitation legislation last spring, 
and at that time we proposed an amendment which would extend 
the facilities for the benefit of the industrial cripples. At that time, 
you gentlemen will remember, it was thought that the inclusion of 
such an extension of the measure might lead to some opposition and 
delay; that is, in the passage of the bill to care for the soldiers and 
sailors. 

Now, there has developed during the last few months a very evi- 
dent demand for this second step in the legislation. It is ex- 
tremely urgent now in this month of December not only because 
there is machinery developed which is in danger, if the Congress 
does not act in providing for the care of industrial cripples, but, in 
addition to that, the State legislatures meet during this coming year 
in about 46 of the States, and a large number of them meet in early 
January, not to meet again for two years, and from these States we 
are receiving urgent requests for suggestions for the drafting of 
bills which will enable the States to carry out their part in this pro- 
posed cooperation. If they are not able to do that intelligently dur- 
ing January and February, it Will be necessary for them to wait 
until 1921. 

Therefore, I simply wanted to urge at this time that this measure 
be expedited in every possible way. 

Representative Towner. I have had similar inquiries; that is, if 
we should not succeed in passing this legislation until the legisla- 
tures meet, and an inquiry of that kind was made to me, and I 
advised them they can pass that legislation for whatever appropria- 
tions they desire, to be used by those States exclusively or to be used 
for the machinery especially provided in conjunction with the 
National Government. There is no reason why they should hesitate 
to act, and tha;t legislation which they pass will be easily applicable 
to the passage of this bill-^ 

Mr. Andrews (interrupting). Granting that an appropriation of 
money is possible, here is an opportunity that is unusual in this 
bill ' • 
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Bepresentative Towner. I grant you that, but I am not sajdng 
that if you want to advise them you might advise them in that way. 

Mr. Andrews. They should have an opportunity to act intelli- 
gently, so that whatever they do may fit in with the le^slation of 
the Federal Government. It is important that we utilize the full 
measure of the Federal and State cooperation. 

Now, I went through the hearings of the soldiers' and sailors' bill 
and I made some brief extracts of the opinions of 45 Members of 
Congress, which I wish to file here and become a iSart of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Senator Page. That may be done. 

Memorandum of Favobable Opinions of Members of Gonoress Reoabdiho 
Vocational Rehabiliation of Cbippled Industrial Workers. 

smith-bankhead bill (s. 4922, h. r. 12880), introduced in september, 1018, 

opens the way. 

Although the Smith-Seafs bill — which passed both Houses unanimously and 
was approved by President Wilson, June 27, 1918— was limited in its scope and 
provided vocational rehabilitation merely for disabled soldiers and sailors, 
nevertheless many voices were then raised in favor of extending the facilities 
and opportunities also to the far larger and permanent army of crippled in- 
dustrial workers. 

VIEWS' OF UNITED STATES SENATORS. 

Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, chairman of the Senate committee In charge 
of the bill, has repeatedly expressed the hope, at the hearings, that Congress 
would see fit to include crippled industrial workers in the same bill providing 
for the rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors. " If I was the sole 
legislator," he said, " I would add it to the bill." 

Following the suggestion of Mr. Richard T. Borden, trustee of the American 
Hospital Association, in favor of the inclusion of industrial . workers, provided 
it'would not jeopardize the passage of the bill as it related to military crip- 
ples, came this colloquy: 

Chairman Hoke Smith. But if the appreciation of the importance of the 
whole subject does develop, so that without the committee pressing it upon 
either body, both of the bodies are ready to accept it, it would be very welcome. 

Mr. Borden. I think, Mr. Chairman, that anybody who thinks of the matter 
in its full significance will immediately see that one thing follows like the 
night the day. 

Chairman Hoke Smith. It has grown upon me, I will" state, since we have 
been considering the subjects during the past two weeks, until I hope very 
much that the Senate will press it upon us and compel us to accept it. 

Chairman Smith later stated that " if the Senate and the House had been 
present since Monday morning and had heard all I have heard from men who 
have studied the subject and are masters of it, there would be scarcely a dis- 
senting vote in the House or in the Senate as to both propositions, in iny 
opinion." 

At the hearings Representative William J. Sears, of Florida, chairman of 
the House committee having the bill in charge, took practically the same posi- 
tion, saying : " While I would not for one moment detract from what we may 
owe to those who have been unfortunate in life because of accident, I believe 
that the bill practically, as Introduced, should first be passed, and after we 
show the country the good that can be accomplished, the other will follow 
♦ ♦ *. Personally, I would like to see the other object Incorporated." 

Representative S. D. Fess, of Ohio, said : "All of the people, who have been 
here, ought to be commended for making this very strong case for the record, 
for the cai*e of the industrial cripple, hecau^e, as the chairman has said, if 
Congress could have been here and heard what has been said, I think there 
would be very little doubt about their attitude." 

In the debate in the Senate Senator Hoke Smith said: "Senators will find 
in the hearings, in the testimony of Dr. Little, who is the chairman of the Board 
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for Compensation to the Inlured Federal Employees, an amenf!m<»nt carefully 
worked out which covers the subject fully and extends the principles of the 
original bill for vocational education to the injured in industries and requires 
the States tp duplicate any Federal appropriations. I did not advocate it. and 
the committee did not accept it. not becnuse tbere wns •' member rrf the comm t- 
tee who was not for it, but because we thought It would be as much as we could 
do to undeitake just now to find teachers prepared to handle our wounded sol- 
diers and our sailors who need rehabilitation. We thought the other was too 
big a work for us to undertake at once without preparation. The whole theory 
tliat you can take a man who is incapable of work and who heretofore has been 
allowed to go to the scrap pile as far as industrial effort Is concerned and re- 
habilitate him by special courses of training Is almost new, although It has been 
♦ ♦ ♦ wonderfully successful. ♦ • ♦ If we start this bill and it is a suc- 
cess and they see in the different States how special training can rehabilitate 
the injured, whether the National GoViernment then assumes the part of direct- 
ing it or not, you will not be able to stop an Immediate effort toward special 
training for the rehabilitation of the injured In industry. Personally I do not 
object to national contributions to that end; I do not object to using public 
funds for the general welfare," 

Senator William S. Kenyon, of Iowa, declared : " I am In favor of a provision 
for taking care of those who are injured In Industries ; and we must come to that 
sooner or later." 

Senator Hiram Johnson, of California, said : " I am quite willing ♦ • ♦ jf 
the committee see fit to go further with this bill and make It applicable to all 
those Injured in industry, to do what little I can for Its passage in that respect, 
as well as in respect to those injured in the military and naval service • ♦ ♦. 
We are bound ultimately to come to it. Ultimately we are bound not alone to 
rehabilitate the man who Is injured In war, but we are bound as well to rehabili- 
tate the man who Is injured in industry, and the rehabilitation in each instance, 
while the one may be very appealing at this particular time, proceeds upon the 
same theory of the highest obligation that the State owes to its citizens.** 

Senator Reed Smoot, of Utah, made the suggestion: "Why should we not 
amend the bill and include the injured in industries, and then if the House re- 
fuses to adopt it it certainly will go Into conference and it can be decided there. 
I think I have petitions from institutions and individuals within, some 30 or 85 
States of the Union asking that this legislation be extended so as to cooperate 
w|th the St'^tes in takingr care of the injured in industries." 

Senator James K. Vardaman, of Mississippi, felt that the soldiers* and sailors* 
rehabilitation bill was laying the foundation for a system which later may be 
extended throughout the entire Nation for cooperation with the States, and 
** that the sentiment may ultimately, and in the very near future, grow until the 
Idea suggested by the able Senator from California will extend over the entire 
Republic. I agree very heartily with it.*' 

Senator William H. King, of Utah, in the debate, gave his colleagues a graphic 
case in point: He said: "I have in mind a man who was injured in a mine. 
His leg was so injured that it was amputated. For one year he was at the 
hospital. The greater portion of that time he was able to go around the yard 
and to walk with crutches for a considerable distance. The entire year was 
lost to the Individual ; his time was wasted and his mind was not improyed. 
The greater part of that time, if there had been a machine shop, or some place 
attached to the hospital where he could have received instruction or vocational 
training, could have been profitably employed by him. Under the directicm of 
the surgeon, if the hospital had been prepared for teaching trades or for in- 
structing in any useful branch of Industry, he could have been trained and 
come from the hospital better prepared for useful service." 

Senator William F. Kirby, of Arkansas, offering an amendment designed for 
the benefit of all persons injured in civil employment, said : ** If we are not 
going to require that he (the disabled soldier) shall avail of the training, if 
experience indicates that the compulsory is not the best system, and we are 
going to have a voluntary proposition that all may have the benefit of this 
education who come within certain classes defined herein, then why not permit 
the civilian employee, the man in civil life who has been injured so that he 
can not follow his usual occupation, to go to this particular school and allow 
him the benefit of it? He is a citizen of the United States. He has been in- 
jured in following his usual calling, he was supporting himself and his family, 
self-sustaining, independent, and contributing to the promotion of the welfare 
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of the country. He Is in need now of this sort of instruction, and I say he ought 
to be permitted ta take advantage of and benefit by the training in these iv^ 
stitutlons provided by the Government and supplied for the benefit of persona, 
in like condition, regardless of where the Injuries disabling him were suffered; 
or received. • • • 

"It Is not probable that lOO.OOO men who are injured in Industrial life. will 
apply for admission to these schools (provided in the bill -for disabled soldiers), 
anj more than it Is probable that if we leave it under civilian management and 
outside of army regulation anything like all the men who are injured in the 
army will apply for instruction here. ♦ ♦ ♦ It makes no difference sp far 
as, the education is concerned and the training and instruction that Is g^en^ 
wl^ther a man had his arm cut off while he was working down here ipn a 
railroad between two cars, or- whether he got. it shot off, so far as the arm 
being gone and the necessity of his rehabilitation is concerned." 

Senator Joseph E.. Ransdell, of Louisiana, said: '*I do not -think there is-' 
anything nobler than to train over the unfortunate young men who are Injured 
in this war. I will go further and say that I am in the heartiest sympathy* 
with vocational education for those hurt in industrial accidents, and I shall 
do everything in my power to provide reasonable — I say 'reasonable* ad- 
visedly — assistance from the National Government to assist in giving vocational 
training to the injured of every kind." 

Senator Ransdell added : " I know of nothing more important than to do» 
everything humanly possible to restore to society and to a hlippy place in life, 
the young men who are wounded in this awful war. * * * We ought also,. 
Mr. President, to lay the foundation broad and deep for the reconstruction and 
rehabilitation of the Innumerable human beings who every year lose their armsr 
or their legs or their eyes in accidents of various and sundry kinds. The total' 
runs into very large numbers. Most of these poor persons are thown on the 
human junk pile, their lives saddened and darkened as a result of accldenta 
which happen to them. We can care for them; we can brighten their lives; we 
can give them a new start, and many of them we can enable to earn greater 
compensation than ever before. The legislation which we pass at this session 
and the work carried out In response to that legislation on this vocational re* 
habllitatlon plan will lay the foundation for industrial vocational education 
throughout this Republic." 

Senator A. A. Jones, of New Mexico, supplemented this plea with the remark : 
'* We have not the teachers ; we have not the equipment to take upon the Gov- 
ernment at this time such a large burden as this amendment would Impose 
* * *^ After we get the law In operation as to disabled soldiers and 
operate under It a while, then we can easily take on this additional burden; 
and I think we can then do so to very much greater advantage." 

Among other expressions of United States Senators strongly favorable to 
prompt action and demonstrating that they early appreciated the Importance of 
this legislation to cover Industrial cripples are: 

Senator William S. Kenyon, of Iowa : " I am in favor of taking care of 
the crippled industrial workers In the United States ♦ ♦ ♦. That must come 
and come before long ♦ * ♦. I am strongly for It." 

Senator Howard Sutherland, of West Virginia: "Shall be glad to assist in 
the passage of any comprehensive bill looking toward the vocational r^abilita- 
tlon of Industrial workers." 

Senator Henry F. Hollls, of New Hampshire : "After we have taken care of 
the Army and Navy cripples I shall be glad to devote my best efforts to hav- 
ing the provisions of the bill extended to industrial cripples." 

Senator Miles Polndexter, of Washington : " I will be very glad Indeed to- 
support the proposition for extending the act ♦ * * so as to include the 
vocational education of victims of Industrial accidents." 

VIEWS O^ BEPBBSENTATIVES. 

In the House of Representatives, while the debate on the bill for vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled soldiers and sailors and their return to civil em- 
ployment, was In progress, Representative Jones, of Texas, said : " I can con- 
ceive of no greater sorrow that can come to a man than to be deprived of hl» 
accustomed vocation, and yet be unequipped for any other calling. A pension, 
compensation, Insurance money — none of these will satisfy the human longlng- 
of an active man to be a real part of life. These are all good. .These are Wl 
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tiecessary. But the greatest Joy that can be brought into a life of this kind 
Is the conscious knowledge of being able to do some useful work, of having a 
part, though it be a small part, in the comniercial fabric and onward progress 
of Oils counti^y." 

Representative C. F. Reavis, of Nebraska, remarked : "A man who Is so re- 
hablMtated that he is not a derelict, and whose handicap is largely overcome, 
Is worth a good deal more to society than he would be if he had not had this 
vocational training." 

Representative A. H. Vestal, of Indiana, touching upon the fact that voca- 
tional rehabilitation — developed so wonderfully during the war — emphasized 
this point: "Before the beginning of the war, Belgium had one institution for 
the vocational training of men who had been injured in industrial plants. And 
"When Belgian territory was overrun by the German army, the institute was 
moved to some place in France. Then the plan used by the institution in Bel- 
gium was used in rehabilitating injured soldiers. The policy wais soon adopted 
"by all our allied countries, and the results have been marvelous. 
• Representative Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, remarked: "I was inclined 
to the belief that the plan we propose in this bill of vocational rehabilitation 
we might eventually properly extend to the rehabilitation of those injured in 
the industries." 

Representative John M. Rose, of Pennsylvania, favoring the bill, declared: 
•" I favor all legislation of the kind provided for in this bill." 

Representative Frederick C. Hicks, of New York, saying, " I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the principle of this bill," and declaring that nothing should be left 
undone for the soldiers and sailors which will " promote their welfare and ad- 
vance their interests," gave terse expression to the obligation of the Nation 
and the States to do as much for crippled industrial workers. "We owe it to 
society and to the future of our Republic," he said [amid applause] "to re- 
habilitate these men and restore them to industrial pursuits in order t6 con- 
serve the man power of our country and assure the advance of the Nation in 
Inidustrlal progress and. the continuous development of our resources." 

Among other expressions of Representatives strongly favorable to prompt ac- 
tion and demonstrating that they early appreciated the importance of this 
legislation to cover industrial cripples, are : 

Representative Edward Keating, of Colorado: "Will gladly cooperate along 
the lines you suggest" [to include crippled industrial workers]. 

Representative John J. Esch, of Wisconsin: " I will be glad to do what I can 
to further so humanitarian a purpose." 

Representative John I. Nolan, of California: "It seems to me that some 
common-sense plan could be worked put whereby the United. States Government 
could utilize the services of some :of the excellent State commissions who are 
giving some thought and attention to men, women, and children, maimed and 
•crippled In Industry, and Inasmuch as your proposal seems to be along these 
lines, I shall be glad to support them." 

Representative Eugene Black, of Texas : " I note your suggestion of an 
amendment to extend the scope of the bill so as to Include Industrial cripples. 
It strikes me that this would be a very meritorious amendment. * * *" 

Representative Jerome F. Donovan, of New York : " I have no doubt ♦ ♦ ♦ 
that whfen the proposed legislation [soldiers' and sailors' vocational rehabilita- 
tion] as enacted, becomes operative, that legislation for the Industrial worker 
will soon follow." 

Representative W. J. Fields, of Kentucky : " Shall support such an amend- 
ment [to Include Industrial cripples] If I have an opportunity to do so." 

Representative Martin B. Madden, of Illinois: "Our first care should be to 
rehabilitate all the man power which has been partially destroyed In the coun- 
try's service, whether In the industrial side of the war or at the front." 

Representative John E. Raker, of California : " Legislation In order to pro- 
vide for the vocational rehabilitation of Industrial cripples, as well as war 
cripples ♦ * ♦ Is a worthy measure, and I assure you that it will have my 
hearty support and vote." 

Representative Harry E. Hull, of Iowa : " I am heartily In sympathy with 
the idea [rehabilitation of industrial cripples] and will take pleasure In giv- 
ing It my favorable consideration If an, opportunity affords." 

Representative F. H. LaGuardla, of New York : " I exi)ect to do everything 
within my power to have vocational Instruction so organized as to permanently 
include training for industrial cripples." 
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Representative R. L. Haskell, of New York : *' I have for some time loeen in 
favor of your proposal [rehabilitation of industrial cripples], and I stand ready 
to do all within my power to help bring it about." 

Representative J. M. Baer, of North Dakota: **I am very much interested 
in the legislation you speak of [rehabilitation of industrial cripples}." 

Representative D. G. Classon, of Wisconsin: "Will be glad to do all I caa 
for the bill." 

Representative Eugene Black, of Texas: "The Nation should do everything 
possible to rehabilitate those who have been injured in industrial enterprises^ 
as well as those who have been disabled in our Army and Navy service." 

Representative John J. Eagan, of New Jersey : " I am in favor of the prin- 
ciple embodied in vocational rehabilitation for Industrial workers." 

Representative E. W» Saunders, of Virginia: "When the matter comes up 
for consideration, it will have my proper attention, with a view to the enact*- 
ment of wise and just legislation." 

Representative A. B. Littlepage, of West Virginia: "I am heartily in accord 
with the Smith-Bankhead bill. ♦ ♦ ♦ i expect to do everything in my 
power to aid its passage." 

Representative C. C. Dill, of WaEfhington : " I am very much interested in 
this le^slation and hope it will be passed." 

Representative P. P. Campbell, of Kansas: "I am in favor of the Smith- 
Bankhead bill ♦ ♦ ♦ and will help all I can toward its passage." 

Representative Edmund Piatt, of New York : " I am heartily in favor of the 
purposes of the [Smith-Bankhead] bill." 

Representative Edward W. Pou, of North Carolina: "Every Inclination to 
support the same [Smith-Bankhead bill]." 

Representative C. D. Sullivan, of New York : " Shall be glad to assist in any 
way that I can in the passage of the bill." 

Representative L. W. Fairfield, of Indiana: "Be assured I shall give this 
measure my support when it comes before the House." 

Representative C. F. Curry, of California : " I am in favor of the enactment 
of the Smith-Bankhead bill." 

Representative Frederick Essen, of Missouri: "I consider this [Smiths 
Bapkhead bill] a very meritorious measure and shall be glad to give it my 
hearty support." 

Eepresentative Bankhead. Each of the speakers who have made 
statements are requested to give their mail address to the reporter. 

Senator Page. The meeting will stand adjourned until to-morrow 
morning at 10 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11.55 o'clock a. m., the committee adjourned until 
10 o'clock a. m., December 12, 1918.) 



10 O'CLOCK A. M., December 12, 1918. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Hoke Smith (chairman), Kenyon, and Page; 
Representatives Bankhead, Dallinger, and Towner. 

Also present: Dr. C. A. Prosser; Arthur E. Holder, representa- 
tive of labor on the Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

The Chairman. Mr. McMurtrie is not able to be here to-day. He 
is the representative of the Red Cross of this vocational rehabilita^ 
tion, and we expected him to be here, and he stated that he will sub- 
mit his discussion in writing, which will become a part of the min- 
utes. We found it necessary to handle such testimony in that way 
with the other bill, and if it*^ meets with the approval of the commit- 
tee, we will have it made a part of the record. 

Dr. Prosser is here, and there are one or two suggestions in re- 
gard to the printing of the bill that we have had under discussion, 
and I would like I)r, Prosser to take the stand. 
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The Chairman. Dr. Prosser, you have been considering this bill 
from an administrative standpoint, and you have a memorandum of 
three suggested amendments. I wish you would discuss them. 

Dr. pRossBR, You will remember that in the discussion of yester- 
day and the day before, a great deal of time was devoted to the 
phrase in the first section of the act, reading " disabled in industry 
or otherwise." The suggestion I have to make is that ths phrase, 
" disabled in industry or otherwise," shall be changed to read " dis- 
abled in occupations or otherwise," throughout the bill. 

I anticipate from the discussion that the committee may decide to 
strike out the words " or otherwise." I hope that is not done, but 
if it is done, then the bill would have within its purvienv of benefits 
all persons disabled in occupations. 

It you should ask me the question, Do I think it expedient to re- 
habilitate all the disabled included by "otherwise," I should say, 
" I do." I believe it is the only far-sighted, economic policy for the 
Government, the State, and the man. Not only are these men who 
have become disabled outside of their occupations, as capable of be- 
coming economic assets after rehabilitation as the man disabled in 
industry, but by such rehabilitation they spare their communities the 
cost of providing for them and their families. Someone must pay 
the cost of their idleness and dependency. Instead of paying this 
cost from taxes or soliciting it by the degrading channels oi charity, 
rehabilitation costs less and places the man upon his feet. Moreover, 
he provides for his own family. I urge this, therefore, first as an 
economic measure, and second, as a humanitarian one. A most piti- 
ful phase of disablement is the family deterioration which only too 
frequently accompanies it due to hopelessness for the future and loss 
of earning power. More than this, the father's handicap may curtail 
the children's education, and they start prematurely upon their wage- 
earning life, perpetuating in a measure the evils of the handicap. 

As stated in the discussions on the first day, I am afraid of the 
interpretation of the word " industry." If the section read " dis- 
abled in industry," I do not believe that the benefits of the act 
would be open to those who are disabled in the pursuit of commer- 
cial or agricultural occupations or in transportation work, such as 
conductors or firemen or brakemen or locomotive engineers, nor 
those who are injured on the streets going to and returning from 
their regular employment. 

If the phrase should read "disabled in occupations," I think it 
makes very little difference, if any, whether the words "or other- 
wise " are added. I believe that from the standpoint of greater con- 
servation of human resources it would be as well to leave those words 
in — I realize, however, that all legislation is compromised — and if 
the committee is of the opinion that the placing of the words " or 
otherwise " would delay or jeopardize its passage, I think it would 
be better to change the word " industry." 

Senator ICenyon. The word " industry " would exclude the farm 
occupation, would it not? 

Dr. Prosser. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think as it is used in connection with the words: 
"Federal Board for Vocational Education," it would exclude it^ 
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because the farm edttcation is separate from the vocational educa- 
tion bill, and if it were used, the one term without the other, the 
separation of the meaning would probably be applied to the lan- 
guage in the bill, and if we used the word " occupations,'' we would 
avoid that danger. 

Dr. Prosser. It is interesting to note that the reports from Austria 
seem to indicate that the number of people engaged in agricultural 
pursuits who are injured in that Empire is equal to the number of 
persons killed and injured on the railroads in America, so that we 
have a great array of agricultural injuries. There is not the efficient 
surgical care in the country that we find in the city, because the. 
country doctors have not had the experience. The average country 
surgeon is not a good surgeon, but is very poor, so when a man is 
disabled in a farm accident his chances of having the functional 
use of the inj'ured limb restored are smaller than the chances of a 
man injured in a city, who receives first-class medical and surgical 
care. The use of the word ** occupation " would enable the farm 
laborer to have the benefit of this act. 

The Chairman. Now, will you kindly pass to the second sugges- 
tion? 

Dr. Prosser. I make the second suggestion because it is a device 
which may be pursued in connection with the vocational education 
act. You- will remember that the Smith-Hughes bill was under 
consideration in Congress for a long time. It became a law in Feb- 
ruary, 1917. It passed Congress some time about the 1st of February. 
It happened to oe the year in which the biennial sessions of many 
legislatures were held, and some of those States were holding their 
sessions only 40 and 60 days, and they adjourned before the act was 
signed by the President. Some of those legislatures anticipated the 
action of Congress by passing laws conditioned upon the enactment 
of the act by Congress. 

Senator Page. Didn't nearly all ot the States do that? 

Dr. Prosser. Many of them did not. If my. memory serves me 
right, 18 States did not, and knowing that that situation would 
arise, an amendment was put into the bill, the same as I am suggest- 
ing here, under which the governor of the Stisite was authorized to 
accept the provisions of the act and make a temporary arrangement 
to prevail until the next session of the legislature had been in 
session for a total of 60 days. If the next session of the legis- 
lature failed to approve the action of the governor by accepting 
the act formally, the State was in the same positions as if the gover- 
nor had never acted. I understand there are about 36 States m the 
Union which meet in biennial session this coming January or shortly 
after the 1st of January. There are States that meet annually, and 
something over 40 States will be in session this year. If action is 
not taken by the States and no provision is made whereby the gover- 
nor can accept the provision of this bill, some of the States will not 
be in a position to accept the benefits of the legislature until 1921, and 
hence this suggestion. 

Represfentative Bankhead. What section is that in the original 
Smith-Hughes bill? I was just looking at it. 

Dr. Prosser. It is in section 5, the second paragraph of sec- 
tion 6. 



The Chairman. Now, you word this rtiiiendment, "provided thnt, 
nntil the next r^^lat* Session of the legislature of any State, if the 
governor of that State, so far as he is authonssed to do so, sluiU 
accept the provisions of this act," and so foith. You say, " the next 
regular session." I don't know as that wording is goo<l. By it you 
may propose to exclude a session of the legislature that is in progress 
at the time the bill is pftf^sed, so as to make it practicable for the 
governor to take care rtf the situation even until the next reguhu* 
session. 

Dr. Prossek. Yes, sir. 

Representative Bankhead. Some of the States may have special 
sessions of the legislatut-e to be called by the governor. 

Ih'. Prosser. Well, We had that difficulty in connection with the 
Smith-Hughes bill. There wei-e quite a number of legislatures called 
together because of the tvar, but they were unable to accept the pro- 
visions of the vocational education bill because that >vas not in- 
cluded in the call. 

The Chairman. And naturally would not be included. What we 
want is to give a broader discretion to take care of the States until 
the legislatures have had ample opportunity to be heard. We were 
compelled to amend the other bill to take care of a number of 
States one year? 

Dr. Prosser. Yes ; that was this provision. 

The Chairman. Is this as far as the amendment went? 

Di\ Prossek. It is phi'ased somewhat differently, Mr. Chaimian. 
in the vocational education bill, of which Mr. Bankhead has a copy. 

The Chairman. Didn't we pass an independent amendinent to the 
bill, or was the amendment put in the bill while the original bill 
itself was pending? 

Dr. Prosser. That passed with the measure. 

Representative Dallinger. You have the word here '^legislation.^ 
Do you mean that " legislation," or " legislature " ? 

Dr. Prosser. " Legislature." That is a typographical error. There 
are two States which stand out notably in this difficulty, Rhode 
Island and Maryland. Both States had a session in 1917, and they 
adjourned without taking any action. In both States the legislature 
adjourned before this vocational education bill became a law. In 
both States an extra session was held, a war session. In neither 
State was the acceptance of this bill made one of the reasons for the 
call, and both States accepted the act by the authorization of the 
governor. 

Senator Ken yon. What do you think about the commission plan 
which was expressed here yesterday ? 

Dr. Prosser. My feeling is this : I agree absolutely with Dr. Mock 
that there are proolems other than those of training connected with 
the rehabilitation of disabled men. The greatest crime committed 
against the disabled man to-day is the lack of adequate and skilled 
medical and surgical care. He does not have a chance to regain his 
powers and prove what value there really is in his life. There are 
thousands of men in this country suffering from bad surgical work. 

The passage of this bill is going to play a large part in the matter 
of securing proper medical and surgical care for those injured in oc- 
cupations. I think it will have this indirect effect. I think a great 
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man^ of the things that Dr. Mock was talking about are beyond the 
purview of concessional action at present, for I do not beheve that 
we have yet arrived at the time where the use of Federal money for 
personal care will be thoroughly approved. I think at the same 
time that the question is so interwoven with constitutional diflSculties, 
difficulties with regard to the right of the Federal Government in its 
relations to the State, that it might well cause us to pause. At the 
same time I think that an inquiry into the whole question is very 
timely. From my standpoint, in regard to a commission, I would 
rather see it include the general committees on education of the two 
Houses. I can not see why those problems are not more of law and 
constitution and legislation than they are problems of the surgeon 
and the doctor. . I think that the experts in surgical and educational 
work should be called in before the committee. If it is not deisirable 
for the full committee to meet in order to take up the problem, a 
committee of three members from the Senate and three members 
from the House could act as a subcommittee for the purpose of tak- 
ing care of this thing, and reporting back to your committee. 

Senator Kenyon. I introduced a resolution yesterday in the Sen- 
ate that contemplated a joint committee, knowing the large field 
of investigation by this committee along all these lines. I made this 
connuittee enough work. 

Dr. Pkosser. If I may be pardoned for digression a moment, I 
would like to say I personally am very glad the Senator has taken 
that action. The largest problems connected with the reconstruc- 
tion are at bottom the problems of education. The program for 
reconstruction in this country is inadequate, unless it deals with the 
ways and means of getting the job over, and to do this education in 
some form or other is necessary. 

The CHAimiAN. You may now take up your amendment Xo. 3. 

Dr. Prosser. My amendment Xo. 3 is, "At the end of section 5, 
add ' and said board is hereby authorized and empowered, in carry- 
ing out the purposes of this act, to cooperate with -such public and 
private agencies as it may deem advisable.' " 

I have prepared that addition to section 5 of the act. You will 
remember that section 5 of the act provides that gifts and donations 
may be made to and received by the Federal board to be used under 
the direction of the board to defray the expenses of providing and 
maintaining courses of vocational rehabilitation in special cases, 
including the payjnent of necessary, expenses of persons undergoing 
training. 

The CHAiRjirAx. That is section 6. 

Dr. Prosser. Yes, sir; section 6; at the end of section 6 I would 
have that. That same provision is found in the vocational rehabili- 
tation act. In the vocational rehabilitation act, as originally paSvSed, 
the word " unconditional " i3 used. Some weeks ago the chairman 
of this committee introduced an amendment authorizing the use of 
these gifts and donations for the purpose of making loans to these 
disabled soldiers. 

I do not want to go into that very far, but I would like to call the 
attention of the committee to certain distressing conditions that exist 
with regard to the disabled soldiers. 

Last August there were 177 disabled men on public charity in 
Boston. They had not had their pay from the Army, nor their com- 
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peasatiojQ,'.but had been discharged. In cooperation with the Bed 
Cross we made temporary provision for those men until their com- 
pensation: could be determined by the War Risk Insurance Bureau. 
We then proceeded to take up the problems of their training. I am 
not criticising anybody for this 3tate of affairs, as I consider it a 
direct result of the rush and confusion of war. Our anxiety has 
been to reduce the number of men who have been disabled in the 
service of the country,- who, because of these things, are compelled to 
suffer the humiliation and privation of any kind. 

At the same time the Federal board believed it was a mistake to 
make these men objects of charity ; hence we wanted an opportunity 
to loan the men money out of these gifts and donations to tide them 
over and to take care of them until they could get their money. The 
purpose of the board was to so educate them as to make them self- 
dependent; and being self-dependent, gifts of money would not be 
acceptable and debts incurred would promptly be paid. 

Pending the action of Congress on that matter we have gone to 
the organizations like the Rotary Clubs and made arrangements for 
their cooperation. In the large cities of the country the treasurer of 
the Rotary Cliib, with a thousand dollars at his disposal, proposes 
to let these men have enough money to tide them over. But we can 
not provide any money for many of the things which they desire. 
We can not provide money for smoking or street car fare and for 
those little comforts of life that the men need. The proposition is 
to lend a man from $15 to $25 until his War Risk check comes, and 
then the local board may supplement that amount by the amount 
which the board has decided is necessary to give him, that amount 
being $65 a month. I want you to know what a tremendously large 
task we have before us. The great difficulty in this thing is not the 
question of the training ; it is the question of how these people are to 
be supported while they are in training. I am referring to the 
civilians. The difference between a civilian and a soldier is this, that 
the Federal Government provides support and training for the 
soldiers, while in this bill it provides for training only. 

When you remember that in some of these States compensation is 
allowed according to the type of the injuries received by a man. If a 
man is totally crippled, he is supported for 24 weeks or 30 weeks or 
36 weeks, which is the maximum. Now, when you remember that the 
man receives a sum not to exceed $10 a week, and that he may be a 
married man with a wife and two or three children, you will realize 
that this proposition comes back to the question of how a man can 
exist- with his family while he is receiving that training. This Gov- 
ernment has no fund for that purpose, but I have dreamed a dream, 
and I have asked that this be put in here to bring about its consum- 
mation. I would like not only to have this Government provide the 
training, but I would like to see it made possible for every national 
organization in this country interested in the working people of this 
country to play their part and to make available funds for the sup- 
port of them while they are in training. 

The Chairman. Your amendment says, "to cooperate with such 
public and private agencies as it may deem advisable." In that 
broad language it might be thought that it was meant that part of 
this fund appropriated by Congress could be used through the various 
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agencies. I do not think a proposition of that kind would meet with 
approval. 

Dr. Prosser. Yes ; I know it is that way, but it is difficult to frame 
the language. 

The Chairman. You did not mean that ? 

Or. Prosser. if o, no ; but I think possibly after I explain the thii^ 
to you gentlemen that you, being more familiar with matters of this 
kind, will be able to phrase this in a different inanner. 

The Chair^ian. What yOu wish is an opportunity to cooperate 
with them, they funlishihg the money? 

Dr. Prosser. Yes, sir. 

T^r. Prosser. Yes, sir. 

The CuAfRkAN. You ^ant the cooperation and advice of the Gov- 
ernment, and they to furnish the funds? 

Dr. Prosser. ThsLt is the idea. 

The Chairman. I think we will all be glad to have it. 

Dr. Prosser. I would like to see the American Federation of Labor 
raise a fund of three and a half or four million dollars, by dollar 
subscriptions, to be used not as charity but in scholarships. I would 
like to see the Bed Cross, with all ol the resources at its command 
and with the resources that it is going to have, be in a position to do 
the same thing. I would like^ to see the Knights of Columbus; I 
would like to see the Young Men's Christian Association; I would 
like to see the Jewish Welfare Board; I would like to see the War 
Camp Community Service; I would like to see all of these great 
organizations, public and private, in a position such that the Federal 
board could come to them and say to them, " Gentlemen, here is an 
opportunity for you to aid the people in which you are interested, 
and we want to call your attention to them." We would want them 
to aid these people while they are in training. You can not get it 
out of the law. You can not expect that they will ever pay it nack. 
You can award a scholarship to this worthy case. We want to 
present it to you with our recommendation that you take it under 
consideration^ The training is ready for these people, but it will 
take your help. 

The Inrfguage here is sweeping and it is possible it may be mis- 
interpreted ; but I would like to see the way left open so that the 
funds of these great organizations, some of which were possibly left 
over from the war drives, might be turned into private scholarships 
for those men. We must remember always that this bill only pro- 
vides for the training. 

Bepresentative Towner. I was informed just a few days ago that 
these disabled soldiers now walking the streets of the cities obtained 
on an average of $4'8 a week, and I received that information from 
persons who should be able to know. Now, of course, if they can do 
that, if they are such persons who are lacking of self-respect to beg, 
they never could be induced to do anything else. 

Dr. Prosser. That is our difficulty. 

Representative Towner. What is your provision for that ? These 
men feel they can make $160 a month in the city of New York by 
begging on the streets, and they will not do anything else. 

Senator Kenyon. Do you tliink that there are many of them? 

Representative Townbr. Yes; I am sorry to say that there are 
many of them. 
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Representative Banjkjifad. Up says that there were. 177 in Boston 
last.August. 

Representative Towner. W^e do not understand why it is that so 
many of these men have not been getting their pay. Only yesterday 
I was shown a letter in which a soldier down here at this shipbuild- 
ing town, at N.ewpprt News, wroti^ that hei had not received a cent of 
pay from the Government for 11 months, ajid had been cojaipelled to 
ask one of the boys, one of his brother soldiers, to. give hi^l a 2-cent 
stamp with which to.writp his leitter. 

The Chaibman. This is one. of thos^ problems which niust bp 
looked into. I have been aftpr the War Department about it, and 
they say that each man gets his pay through his particular quarter- 
master or paymaster. He gets away from the touch of that organiza- 
tion, and he does not get his papers in the p^-oper shape to file with 
the paymaster where he is located. 

I am not defending the War Department, but I am just giving you 
the information. 

Representative Towner. That may be an excuse, but it is not a 
justification. I think the organization should see that these men 
get their pay, and that it should not be the poor fellow's duty to 
hunt them up J but it should be their duty to hunt hin[x,up. If they 
continue him m the service, they ought to pay him. 

The Chairman. If he is actually in the service. 

Representative Towner. He is in the service, or else he would not 
have his pay coming to him. 

Representative Dallinger. The fact is that most of the quarter- 
masters don't care. 

Dr. Prosser. Since this matter has come up, I would like to say 
a few more things about it. You say, "How are you going to pre- 
vent that happening?" First of aU, I would like to put you in the 
position that the Federal board is in for a moment, as the adminis- 
trative branch. You will remember that the Smith-Sears bill, be- 
came a law on June 27, 1918. We had been in the war almost a year 
before that legislation was passed. Why there was such delay we 
need not discuss. It was not the fault of Congress, because Congress 
acted \yith reasonable promptness after the bill had been given con- 
sideration by its committees. However, in the meantime thousands of 
men had been injured, not so many over on the other side, but they 
were taken sick with consumption, heart trouble, rheumatism, etc., 
from cold barracks in the wintertime. They had been injured by 
the premature explosions of guns, etc. It was that group, very 
largely, that was already out. 

There have been more than 8,000 awards of compensation in this 
country, and more than 6,000 of those were out into civilian life 
again. The board, on the 1st day of last July, was authorized to 
deal with the problem. Whatever rehabilitation we accomplish, we 
will be in a position to report to Congress this fact, that we will 
get into contact with every man who is entitled to the benefits of the 
war-risk insurance act, and therefore, to the benefit of the vocational 
rehabilitation act, and offer him the service and the training, and the 
placement. If he refuses it, he has not any alibi to give, because 
Uncle Sam has been to the trouble of informing him that he could 
have this service. 
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Now, how is it to be prevented ? There is only one way, and that is 
not to allow this man to go out of the hospital onto the street again/ 
unless his case has been taken ca:re of before he leaves the hospital. 
In this bill, which was passed on June 27, and the appropriations 
were made under the bill, we were required to make an estimate ta 
the office of the Federal board in riegard to the budget. It was, as 
I realize, because of the temper of Congress at that time, that we 
had tq make a budget. We figured on all of the Army people be- 
ing discharged from eight reconstruction hospitals. I can not tell 
you right now how many different avenues there are by which men 
are discharged to civilian life, but there are many^ and in many 
cases they are entitled to compensation, and I know it is upward of 
166. I want you to think about the problem of getting vocational 
advisers who are competent to deal with these men eflSciently in 
regard to their future. I have not the money to stop up the mouths 
of those 166 places of discharge. I have gone to the limit of my ap- 
propriation. I am begging right now the Red Cross, the War Camp 
Community Service, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Y. M. C. A., 
the Knights of Columbus, and the other organizations, to let me have 
the funds that I can use, with men who are holding civil-service ap- 
pointsments on a doUar-a-year basis, in order to get these hospitals to 
help the men make out their papers for compensation, and to learn 
whether they can go back to their old jobs, or to find out what we can 
do to fit them for a new position. 

Under an Executive order signed by the Secretary of War, which, 
I understand, is to be issued to-day, we have for the first time secured 
entrance to all these places to deal with these men. We did have 
entrance, previous to that time, to the hospitals under the control of 
the Surgeon General, where educational work was being carried on. 
The total number of those places is now 18. We have secured an 
entrance without departmental permission, through the courtesy of 
the commanding officer, and that matter is now being legalized. I 
hope through the service to be secured through these other organi- 
zations to be able to say that we have gotten in touch with and inter- 
viewed, as far as we know how, evei-y man coming out of every 
reconstruction hospital, every base hospital, every development camp, 
and out of every hospital and institution connected with the encamp- 
ments of this country. But that is a problem. 

Representative Towner. I want to call your attention to a letter 
I just received this morning, which exhibits a condition that cer- 
tainly ought to be remedied. This is from a boy's mother. She says 
that she is writing me again in regard to the boy : " I am sorry to 
bother you, but he is simply getting desperate. As you know, he has 
been in the hospital since the 31st day of December last" — ^nearly 
a year ago — ^" and he has been promised his discharge before leaving. 
Also, his papers have been sent from Fort Des Moines ; but what he 
needs is a discharge from the hospital, and to be put to work at some- 
thing he can do to take his mind off of his unfortunate foot. He was 
home for a few days, returning yesterday. He does not look nearly 
as well as he did when he was in Washington. The hospital at Fort 
Des Moines seems to him more like a prison than a place for the boys 
that have returned home from offering their lives for the country 
overseas." 
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It seems to me that a man who has been in the hospital since 
December last, who has lost his foot, oiight to be by this time in 
receipt of his dischar^. What is the reason he has been kept in the 
service and has not been discharged, and has not received any 
help 

Dr. Prosser (interrupting). That is a question that the War 
Department can answer better than I can, but I would like to say, in 
justice to the War Depai-tment, that we have passed through certain 
phases of this problem, with the struggle on at its fiercest. Begin- 
ning last ^lay or June, an order was passed to hold the injured sol- 
diers for restricted service, the theory being that if a man wei'e dis- 
abled and i-ehabilitated, that he might be made to serve as a clerk in 
a Government department or as a guard at a bridge, with a leg otf or 
a foot off, while the man whose place, he was taking and who was fit 
went abroad to fight. Xow, a gi'eat deal of that discussion was be- 
cause of the need of the enormous man power, and it caused the 
holding of a gi'eat many of the men in the hospitals. The day the 
armistice was signed the whole situation practically turned around^ 
so that now, as I undei'stand it, the whole effort on the part of the 
Surgeon General's office is to discharge these men just as rapidly as 
possible. There are some other problems into which I can not w at 
length. They are all part and parcel of this question 

Representative Towxer. You would be glad to take charge of this 
man? 

Dr. Prosser. Absolutelv. 

Representative Towner. Are you not in touch with this hospital 
at Fort Des Moines? 

Dr. Prosser. Yes. 

Representative Towner. Suppose there is no man representing 
your work there, but supposing this man secures his discharge^ 
would you not be glad to take charge of him ? 

Dr. Prosser. Not only that, but if that man will let us know when 
he is read}' for his discharge it will be my effort to have a man down 
at the hospital, so that that man knows his rights, so far as his com- 
pensation is concerned. There are thousands of men who do not 
know that the Government has provided for them by the war-risk 
compensation. 

Representative Bankhead. I understand that before there was a 
good deal of discussion about this cooperation between your depart- 
ment and the Surgeon General's Office, and, as I understood it, a 
tentative agreement was reached bv which one of your representa- 
tives would be in all these hospitals to cooperate with the Surgeon 
General. Do I understand you to say that the agreement has not 
l>een carried into effect in the general administration of the func- 
tions 

Dr. Prosser (interrupting). It has been in all hospitals over which 
the Surgeon General has had control, and therefore the authority to 
make such arrangements. As I understand it — and if I am incorrect 
I hope Maj. McDill will correct me — the base hospitals are controlled 
by the General Staff through their machinery and the reconstruction 
hospitals are controlled by the Surgeon General's Office. We did 
have those arrangements with the Surgeon General. There have 
been a great many complications to be ironed out in regard to the 
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rcioiistruction hospitals, but that has all been arranged for from now 
on, and I think that we may say we will have their cooperation. 

Kepresentative Dallinger. I understood you to say that the Sur- 
geon General of the Army has jurisdiction over but f 8 of the hospitals, 
and that there are 156 hospitals 

Dr. Pkosser (interrupting). The Surgeon General has authority 
over about forty odd. Now, of those 40, 18 have workshops in them, 
a yd we have gone to those 18. We have just now secured entrance to 
the remaining hospitals, which were under the charge of the General 
Staff. Inasmuch as this matter has come up, I will tell you where I 
neiHl relief. When the $2,000,000 was appropriated for this work 
and the work was begun it followed on the heels of considerable 
<lifficulty in Congress in regard to the funds used by the Committee 
on Public Information, and there was a general feeling that they 
did not want to pass any more appropriations unless they were 
budgeted. I said then there was no human being that could budget 
tliut money effectively. I did not know how many men we would 
luive to deal with or how or when things would be straightened out. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars was set aside for equip- 
]iient and $445,000 was set aside for tuition. That money is lying 
there ]:)ractically inoperative. We have nearly $900,000 tied u]) in 
those two funds and there is no use for it, whereas our funds for 
getting the educational advisers to man the hospitals and providing 
for the traveling, etc., will soon be on its way toward exhaustion. 

When this war sloughed off, the Federal board did not have a 
spade in the ground, or a pile of brick, or a sack of cement, or a 
typewriter being used for instructional purposes. We made up our 
minds that we were going to use the facilities of this country in 
schools and offices and shops and farms, and I want to say the way 
the people of this country of all classes have thrown open their 
resour( es is simply remarkable. So we did not need any $350,000 for 
equipment. The second is that the tuition amount is practically 
negligible. We are trying to educate these fellows back near the 
folks at home, in their own schools, and when that occurs and we go 
to the threshhold of the estate, and submit the matter to the State 
educational officers, they say, "We do not want any Government 
m(mev whatever for these fellows. They are our own sons. Instead 
of asking: monev to educate them, we owe them more than thev do 
nnybodv. and we want to do more for them than we have done for 
anybody," and so we can not spend that $445,000 for tuition. 

Tf there were some wav by which artion could be taken so as to 
authorize the sending of funds 1, 2, and 3 for the three purposes, we 
Avould save this Government, in my opinion, 'within the next six 
months, $5,000,000. Every time we get in contact with a num in the 
hospitals, it costs us about $5. When he goes back home and we 
nave got to deal with him, in order to avoid any impostures, we must 
have personal contact with that man, and it will cost about $100. 

T am figuring that we are going to have to deal with altogether 
not less than 75,000 men. You can figure that up at $5 apiece, if 
you will, and you can figure it up at $100 apiece. 

Representative Bankhead. If you will prepare a resolution affect- 
ing these different items, so as to avoid confusion, and state your 
pu'rpose, and hand it to the chairman of the House committee, or my- 
self, or some other member of the Committee on Education 
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Dr. Prosseu (interrupting). I thought this was a proper matter to 
tell yon about, although I did not want to inject it into another 
matter. 

Representative Towner. Now, in order to illustrate what you 
say — and I am in entire agreement with you: — I will tell you that I 
thought those instances were exaggerated, but to start with, we will 
take this farmer boy who lives down in the southern part of Iowa. 
He is discharged and he is anxious to go into another business. He 
i^ a farmer's bovs, but he can not work on the farm. I know what 
he wants to do. He wants to learn telegraphy, or something of that 
T^ind. That is his idea ; and he is a bright boy, and smart enough, 
and has a common-school education, and could get along very nicely. 
Well, suppose he is discharged from this hospital, and he goes down 
liome, and I ( all your attention to him. Your man would have to go 
there as a visitor, would he not? 

Dr. Prosskr. Yes ; or he would have to hold him up at some place, 
at St. Louis, in that instance. 

Representative Towner. And the expense of getting in toucli with 
this individual man, would be, perhaps, the chief item of expense 
<*olinected with it? . 

Dr. Prosser. Yes; and I want to nuike the prediction that some 
Member of Congress will say that we are spending all of this money 
in order to give jobs to our own people. The largest case that you 
have to deal with is that of saving more than 75,000 men, the fellows 
who actually need the board's help. The job will be over in a few 
months. My estimate is that this total job will reach in the neigh- 
horhood of $6,000,000. and T was asked by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make a budget, a $4,000,000 budget, but I could not do it. 

I think the thing for the House committee — that is. the Appropria- 
tions Committee — and the Senate committee to do is to release the 
difficulties and complications from this problem and hold us respon- 
sible, through the comptroller, for dealing with one of the most diffi- 
cult administrative tasks, I think, that has ever confronted anyone in 
this countrv. I think that would carrv us through. I think if an 
arrangement could be made here that the three funds could be totaled 
and carried for the three purposes that we could meet the situation. 

The Chairman. To what extent is the work you have been doing 
for the wounded soldiers helpful and along the lines which were gen- 
erally contemplated in the bill before ? 

Dr. Prosser. I am glad that you asked that question, and I will try 
to make my answer brief. Something was said about the machinery 
that had been established for carrying oh this work. I am of the 
opinion that this work will be administered in the office of the Federal 
board, under what is known as our Vocational Education Divisicm, 
which takes charge of the educational side. There is not any differ- 
ence at bottom between taking the normal man and a distibled man 
and educating him after you once determine what you are going to 
train him for. The administrative problems in relation to the States 
are or can be taken care of by the machinery of the Smith-Hughes 
Act, as they are already functioning in 48 States. In the second 
place, this act provides — this Bankhead- Smith bill provides — that the 
State Uoards for vocational education, which in almost all of the 
States are the regular State boards of education, shall be the adminis- 
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trative machinery inside of each one of the States for administerin 
this act. Those are already functioning on the job. 

The first thing is this : We have built up and are building up a tre- 
mendous mass of information with regard to this whole problem. 
Our people are working on it every day and Sunday, too, and we arc- 
putting out somewhere in the neighborhood of 100 monographs, 
which are directed now primarily to the disabled soldiers, and the,v 
have the " bucking-up " stuff, malnng an appeal to the fellows to carry 
on and go over the top in this regard. AH of the information is in 
there as to the trades, agricultural, commercial, and industrial, and 
it is just as applicable to the victim of industry who is lying on his 
back in a hospital as it is applicable to the disabled soldier in the same 
condition. So that material is now being prepared and put through 
the Printing OflSce. All of that material has been written by experts 
in their line with great care, and it will all carry over for the civilian. 
Going back to the question of safety and hygiene in industry, I have 
now under way 26 monographs on safety and hygiene in occupations 
covered, together in Government archives at the present time, and a 
great deal of scientific information about accidents and how to pre- 
vent them, and how to protect their eyes by the use of proper light 
arrangements, and so on. While it has not been determined where 
the campaign will begin, we are now preparing these bulletins on all 
trades, including agriculture and including commercial lines, and that 
Aviil be used for such book material, put down in simple language, hit- 
ting the high places, sounding the warning notje, and so on. We have 
been cooperating with the National Council of Safety, with the 
American Museum of Safety, \yith the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
with the Department of Agriculture, with the Department of Com- 
merce, and all the various departments, so that the men all over this 
country will be taught what they need to do to protect themselves and 
their fellows in the work they are doing. The machinery at Wash- 
ington and the machinery set up in the States of the Nation is being 
used, and we are gaining information every day as to what disabled 
men can do. Moreover, we have trained men as vocational advisors 
of disabled soldiers, and these men may turn their skill and experience 
to the benefit of the industrially disabled, as the problem of the 
soldier will have been successfully completed in the near future. 

There never will lie a time in the history of this Government 
again when material gathered under the strain and stress of this 
problem we are facing is so available as it is now. You can take this 
material and use it for the civilian, as well as for the disabled sol- 
diers. The muscle is there and is being exercised, am! it is up to 
you gentlemen to decide whether you want to let it atrophy. The ex- 
perience of this Government goes to show that whenever you have a 
thing that concerns the whole people, and it becomes necessary to 
appeal to the citizenship all over the country, you will never get it 
so long as you wait on the slow processes of the State, but it must be 
done by the National Government, and if the history of this bill 
is like that of the Agricultural bills, we will find that for every 
$1,000,000 provided fgr in these bills, it will result in the expenditure 
of $20,000,000 by the States. Beginning with the Agricultural act 
of 1861, every dollar the National Government has put into land- 
grant colleges the States have put in $20. Just now all we need is 
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the national money to get them started and to get them to work on 
the problem. 

Representative Towner. I want to offer a substitute for that lan- 
guage that I called attention to the other day. I simply offer it by 
way of amendment, and I do not know as it will be necessary for any 
action to be taken, but I would like to have it considered by the com- 
mittee and also by those who may be interested in the bill. I move 
to strike out, in page 1, line 4, after the word " disabled," strike out 
the words "in industry or otherwise-' and insert the following: 
" while under contract of employment in any industrial pursuit, in- 
cluding agriculture, trade, and commerce, manufacturing, mining, 
transportation, and all the mechanic arts," so tha^t this part of this 
first section will read, " that in order to provide for the promotion 
of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled while under contract 
of employment in any industrial pursuit, including agriculture, trade, 
and commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportation, and all the 
mechanic arts," and so on. Now, I do not desire to make any par- 
ticular statement regarding that, hut I just wanted to submit it. 

Representative Bankhead. Are there anv other witnesses who have 
been invited to appear before the committee wlio wis;h to make a 
statement? 

The Chairman. Is there anyone who desires to say anything 
against the measure ? I want it known that we have opened the doors 
to the opposition. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUE E. HOLDER. 

Mr. Arthur E. Holder (representative of labor on the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education). Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I do not think I have very much of value to offer 
after all of the good things that have been presented to you, par- 
ticularly in view of what has been said to us by our accomplished 
director, Dr. Prosser. 

There are one or two minor points, probably, that I can. refer to 
that have not been dilated upon which may be of value. One that 
Representative Bankhead is particularly solicitous about, and that 
is the opposition ; and if you will pardon me I would like to indulge 
for a moment in a reminiscence of the late Senator DoUiver — and 
with all respect to Senators Page and Smith concerning the wonder- 
ful work that they have accomplished with the Smith- Sears bill. 
Senator DoUiver, at my request, representing the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, introduced the first vocational bill befo)Pe the United 
States Senate in its amended form. When I presented it to him, in 
my enthusiasm I related to him .just what organizations of society 
were in favor of the proposition, running down all of the educa- 
tional institutions and educational factors, including with consid- 
erable joy the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
American Federation of Labor, for the first time to unite for a great 
humanitarian and constructive measure; and then t included the 
farmers' organizations of the various parts of the country. He 
listened very attentively, and in his droll way said, " Huh, have you 
told me the whole story ? " Finally he went over it again, and then 
he asked, "Who is against it?" "Why," says I, "there is no one 
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against it." Then he said, " Well get some one else to handle the 
bill ; I can not handle a bill that I do not have to fight for." Then 
I hurried around and found some opposition so I. could get Senjitor 
DoUiver to put up a fight. I felt just as anxious to see a fight as 
he did. 

And I can find the same opposition to this bill. You will meet 
evei*y day with opposition to every bill that deals with human rela- 
tions, and you will find them to-day in these cheese parers in your 
own ranks, the so-called economists, who feel it is a crime to spend 
public funds, without realizing whether it is an economic and 
political loss or whether it is an economic and political gain. 

At this point may I again divert? We all remember when in 
our boyhood we found this old motto in our copy books : " He who 
makes two blades of grags grow where one grew before is a bene- 
factor to his race." We all remember that statement, and it is a 
splendid old phrase ; but we have a new one to-day with which to work 
and with which the work of the gi*eat Committee on Education and 
Labor of the Senate and the great Conmiittee on Education of the 
House have accomplished within the last few days and are still 
striving to do more, and that is that he who makes two jobs for one 
man is a benefactor to his race equal to that one who makes two 
blades of grass grow where one grew before. 

I tell you, gentlemen, that the statesman who can raise and rescue 
liis brother who has fallen by the wayside through an accident in 
industry or in social relations and placiB him upon his feet as an 
independent, self-reliant American citizen is maldng an investment 
of public funds the outcome of which no human being is able to 
see. So I think, gentlemen, you can say to your colleagues who 
may be careful of wasted public funds that here is an opportunity 
to make a great investment in their own brothers and sisters in their 
own States and give them a chance to come back. 

I am going to ask that you do this job now, and do not postpone it. 
Do not put itoff to a future day. My friend, Mr. Wills, representing 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and myself, have been 
waiting for 25 or 30 years for these last three happy days. We have 
been, in our bumble way, the shop and the road doctors of our friends 
in Congress who have suffered. We have carried our little package 
of line and tape. We have carried our little bottles of arnica. We 
have been, since we knew how, the helpers to those who made the 
stand long before the employers of this country employed their own 
physicians and surgeons and medical men. And that was not the 
end. We have had to take care of wives, some of those who have 
been left widows, and those who had to nurse back and take care of 
the unfortunate cripples. And when our organizations have been 
strong, and men who have been injured have been members in full 
rights, they have had their benefits, and no charity has touched their 
relief, and for men who were not members of the organization with 
which we were in touch, we have had to carry around the subscrip- 
tion blanks and to get a few pennies and a few dollars from asso- 
ciates to help them out. That has been an indictment against society 
in the American Nation. 

And now^ we think it should be stopped. We should realize this 
is a public function, and if we start it in Congress and ask the co- 
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operation and as^stance of the States, \^e can feel sure that the work 
wiH develop and projgtfegs, so thfeit we will secnre.two results : One will 
be^-and a most meritorious one — a greater prevention of accidents 
and suffering, and the second will be me prevention of charity, which 
is degrading to all self-i^pectiw^ men and women. 

So I say that Mr. Wills and I feel that this is a joyous time, that 
we Should have lived long enough, after striving so many years, won- 
dering if the moment would ever come, that we should see a wav out 
of this proposition, and I want to say thai the one who devised this 
bill, and took advantage of the Smith-Hughes Vocational Act, de- 
serves a monument before he dies for doing tne greatest piece of work 
that has been offered for the consideration of our country for years. 

Let me touch upon a point brought up* day before yesterday by 
Representative Dallinger, of Massachusetts. He asked Mr. Verrill 
and Mr. Little for some definite accident data. They replied in splen- 
did form, and gave him the benefit of their information. But I want 
to emphasize to-day in as strong and powerful a way as I know^o a 
part of their replies, in which they said they could not answer Rep- 
resentative Dallinger's questions completely. I want to say now 
that the organizations of labor have been petitioning Conffress for at 
least 10 years, to support a very simple resolution offered oy Senator 
Sheppard, of Texas, formerly of the House, to secure accident data 
occurring in the industries of our country, but some unseen, invisible 
force that we have never been able to locate, prevented that resolution 
being enacted into a law. 

Senator Ken yon. Has not that been made a part of the duties of 
the Secretary of Labor? 

Mr. Holder. We have made dihgent efforts, but we have not been 
able to understand 

Representative Towner. I made an inquiry of that a day or two 
ago, at your suggestion, and the only reply I could get was that it 
was within the province or the power of the Secretary of Labor to 
make those if he desired. 

Mr. Holder. Even if it were within his power, it would require 
some money, and he was not given the funds with which to do it. 

I want to give some data. What has been given you has been 
given you on estimates, made probably from the very best sources- 
In at least seven States we have the State compensation laws and 
the most efficient accident clerical force, and you must not forget 
that we only have 38 of the 48 States with compensation laws. Some 
of those State laws have only recently been enacted. In one of the 
States — Virginia — ^the law is not yet in force, and until the law is 
in force, which will be the 1st of Januairy next year, we do not know 
what is happening in the industries, as much as we should know. But 
in three avocations, we have official data, and I am going to present 
those figures to you. They are startling in their immensity. 

During the last five years, ending December 31, 1917, 65,327 men 
— ^no women included— have been killed in the mines and quarries 
and on the railroads of our United States, and 980,764 haye been 
permanently injured. Now, reducing that to an annual basis, and 
that is what you want to know, in regard to those three specially 
hazardous occupations, and we find that 18,065 were killed annually, 
and 196,153 were disabled. 
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Now, you can not use that settlement as an estimate for all the 
other industries, because they include three out of five of the most 
hazardous occupations. 

Representative Towner. What are the other two ? 

Mr. Holder. The other two are longshoremen and i^ructural steel 
workers. 

Representative Towner. Your statistics would bear out the rather 
^tartling statement that came to me in a letter from a person who is 
interested in this legislation, who said that the industrial accidents 
of the United States alone, within the period of the last 25 years, 
were greater annually than the losses in killed and injured of all the 
wars that had occurred in that period in all the world. 

Mr. Holder. Of course, we do not know. Judge Towner, if they 
are, but we can make a pretty safe guess. We do not know what has 
yeally happened, but I do know what has happened to me in the 30 
years of my life in the hazardous occupation that I have followed 
. — the building and installing* of heavy machinery — and I think I 
have been a very fortunate man. I have spent those years in that 
hazardous occupation, and I come before you to-day with all my 
members intact, and of the men who worked with me, never a one 
has lost a dollar because of injuries. It was not a credit to me, 
because, in my judgment, I usually had pretty good, level-headed 
fellows. 

Representative Bankhead. Who compiled those statistics? 

Mr. Holder. I am glad you .asked that. I purposely left it out in 
order that the inquiry might be made. I am going to read, if you 
will permit me, just one section of an address I recently prepared, on 
^' What Is the Relation of Wages to Public Health?" It was pre- 
sented to the meeting of the American Public Health Association on 
December 9 of this year at Chicago. One of the subheads is, " Eco- 
nomic Waste of Life and Time by Industrial Accidents." This is 
what I said : 

Fearful losses of life and economic waste result yearly from industrial accl- 
/lents. Unfortunately we are still in the dark as to the number of industrial 
laccidents notwithstandinj; continuous dejnands by labor and forward-looking 
employers for definite data from State and Federal authorities. The only 
accurate data on hand is confined to mininjj and transportation. For the 
five-year period ending December, 1917, a total of 16,526 workmen were killed 
and over 49,000 injured in our mines and quarries. For the five-year period 
ending December 31. 1917, the railroads of the United States kUled 48,801 and 
injured 931,764. Of the killed and injured more than seven out of eight were 
railroad employees. It must be remembered that men who work in minew 
and quarries and on railroads are picked men. Invariably they are the strong- 
-est type. 

And that is worth paying, particular attention to. These are not 
the wastrels of society physically. They are the finest developed and 
the best men you can find anywhere in the country. 

The authorities for the mines and quarries come from the Bureau 
of Mines, in the Department of Agriculture, that are officially in- 
structed to collet't this information in its organic lawv and authority 
for the transportation accidents it comes from the safety division 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and is the result of a com- 
pulsory act that Mr. Wills and I worked very hard for for a num- 
ber of years, and which was finally enacted in 1910. 

Now I will close, and will not take ahy more time, but merely 
w^ith the request that you do not allow, if j^ou can help it, any super- 
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iicial obstacle to be placed in your way for getting quick action. TJie 
only thing I fear is the parliamentary situation in both Houses, but I 
Lave enough confidence m the astuteness of the men of this committee 
to think you will be able to get around that difficulty, and when the 
year 1919 comes around that this bill will be a law on the statute 
Dooks of the United States of America. 

Senator Kenyon. Dr. Prosser, in regard to this question* of dona- 
tions, in section 6,. I would like to ask you a question. Senator 
Smith the other day had almost a similar provision in the old voca- 
tional bill, and it aroused opposition which I had expected, and I 
heard remarks made by different Senators as to tlieir being very 
much opposed to it. Jfow, have you in mind any large donations 
coming from any particular sources? I heard one Senator remark 
that it was a scheme of the Rockefeller Foundation to take charge 
of that. Now, would you be able to meet that? 

Dr. Prossek. I am glad to unswer your question. You will notice 
that the word "unconditionally" is used in the section. To my 
mind that is the saving clause of that proposition. I must confess 
that I somewhat shifted my position on this bill from the one which 
I held in the commission, which met in 1914, and dealt with the 
vocational education act. Members of that commission were so verv 
much afraid that large organizations like the Rockefeller Foundation 
and the Carnegie Foundation might go into States and set up voca- 
tional schools, which would not be controlled by the people, that 
they wrote into that bill the provision of every dollar of mone}^ 
donated, excepting the salary of teachers, should be met with an- 
other dollar by the public money under control of the public au- 
thorities. 

We are dealing here with an extra affair. The training is fully 

?rovided for by the Government. This other problem we must meet, 
t is a test to secure the support for these men in some way while 
they are in training. If that is done by local charity or in some such 
manner, it will be all right. The intent is to .receive men who would 
rather be at home and stay there, and simply give up in despair, 
than to have the money paid to them by the local trustees to support 
them while they are in training. The difficulty is this, as I see it, 
that many men now, and I think Mr. Holder will bear me out in this, 
before their wounds are fully healed and they are partially rehabili- 
tated, go out to resume their work when they are not able to do it, 
rather than to become the recipients of public charity. 

I have an idea that there is a way by which money coming from 
any source that might easily be called charityj or coming from sources 
that might be objectionable to us, can be reconsecrated when it is 
given unconditionally into the hands of a board thoroughly familiar 
with the problem and required by Congress to account for the ex- 
penditure of every dollar. 

Representative Towner. I want you to set us straight on this 
proposition. I think you know, as well as the members of the com- 
mittee, that that will be made one of the primary objections, if that 
is attached 'to the bill, and that is the amount we receive from these 
private contributions, that the source from which it is received, will 
be the basis of opposition to the bill. We must meet dilatory prac- 
tices. If we meet in the Senate or the House with serious opposition 
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to the passage of the bill, we can not get it through this session. We- 
have got to eliminate almost every element that will operate to seri- 
ously detain the passage, or we can not get it through this session. 

The Chairman. We can not overcome any very serious opposition. 
It will require in the Senate something like the consent of the Senate, 
to get it through in the morning hour. When we had the Smith- 
Hughes Vocational rehabilitation bill before the Senate, with a sub- 
stantial majority of the Senate, it would have been difficult at that 
time to make the bill apply to all injured people, because of Objec- 
tions 

Representative Dallinger (interrupting). Was not that in the bill 
in the first place, the word " unconstitutional " ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir: The vocational rehabilitation bill, as it 
first passed, provided that gifts should be controlled by the Federal 
Board of Vocational Rehabilitation, and should be used solely in 
lines prescribed by the act, with the money appropriated from the 
Treasury. The amendment adopted gave them a broader scope, and 
allows gifts to be used for purposes not specified in the bill. 

Representative Dallinger. The same provision has been put in 
the previous act. Let it stay in, and if you find that it is going to 
jeopardize the bill 

Senator Ken yon. Senator Smith found out the other day that 
there is a very distinct sentiment against the Rockefeller Fund mov- 
ing in and taking possession of the education and other things in 
this country. We have got that information and that means we are 
going to have a fight in the Senate if that stays in. Now, the ques- 
tion IS, is it worth making the fight? Is there anything in the sug- 
gestion? Are you arranging for any big contributions from these 
big institutions? 

Dr. Prosser. My answer to that is that while I am not endowed 
with the gift of prophecy, I would be willing to make the prediction 
that under that clause, should this bill pass, that within two years 
the Government funds in the hands of the board handling the matter 
will be much more than the annual appropriation, and that the 
money will come from all sorts and conditions of people. 

Senator Kenyon. And do you believe that some big institutions 

like that- 

Dr. Prosser (interrupting). No, sir; I believe that gifts and dona- 
tions from any and all sources given to the Government for use by 
the Federal board under the laws of Congress would become conse- 
crated public money, controlled entirely by a Government agency. 

STATEMENT OF MR. BOXTGLAS C. McMURTRIE. 

To answer the usual quesltions, your witness is director of the Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men in New York City, 
a school of reeducation which has been for the last year engaged in 
the rehabilitation of the physically handicapped to self-support. 
This institute has already turned out a reasonable number of grad- 
uates who are earning their living satisfactorily through the usual 
channels of employment. Your witness has been for the last four 
years editor of the American Journal of Care for Cripples ; is presi- 
dent of the Federation of Associations for Cripples m New York 
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City, and has been for the past nine years concerned in one way or 
another with constructive provision for cripples, either jnvenile or 
adult. In evolution and with the creation of more and more satis- 
factory facilities for the care of crippled children attention has been 
directed to the problem of the crippled adult, for which scant provi- 
sion has been made. 

Your witness has had but slight experience in public affairs and 
does not feel qualified to advise on the legislative or administrative 
aspects of the proposed measure. I will venture, therefore, to bring 
to your attention some scientific and practical conclusions based upon 
experience in dealing with cripples and leave the members of the 
committee to draw their own conclusions regarding the application 
of this experience to legislative enactment. 

The first conclusion from experience to which I should like to call 
your attention is that rehabilitation of the disabled does not consist 
solely in vocational education. It is as largely a piece of social work 
as it is educational. The chief problem of any individual disajbled 
man is a character problem. The chief necessity is to inspire his 
ambition, to overcome the tendency to inertia, combat the psycho^ 
logical conditions which inevitably develop with permanent injury, 
and to encourage the perseverance to continue the effort at rehabilir' 
tation when once begun. 

Successfully to deal with the disabled men requires a special under- 
standing of their difficulties and extraordinary patience on the part 
of directors^ advisers, teachers, or social workers. The average dis- 
abled man, and particularly the civilian cripple, who enters on a 
course of training is likely to abandon it in discouragement at the 
end of the first week. The average teacher who deals with him is 
likely to become disgusted before that time and be perfectly willing 
to let him abandon the course in the sure belief that the man is not 
worth bothering about. Yet those who have dealt with cripples 
imderstand that this is not the case, and that with the rule of " try, 
try again " success can be attained in the great majority of instances. 

Although I heartily believe in the restoration of a disabled man to 
place in the community as a normal being, rather than committing 
him to a special colony for cripples, I am convinced that the most 
effective agency of rehabilitation is a special school for the physically 
handicapped. In such a school every facility is designed for dis- 
abled pupils and all members of the staff are originally picked for 
aptitude in dealing with cripples, and their cumulative experience 
makes them more skilled in doing so. All the members of the staff 
of the Red Cross Institute testify that difficulties they considered 
insuperable in the first 20 men dealt with are now minimized by ex^ 
perience. 

A special school for the disabled can have its own social-service 
staff, an attending physician to keep watch on the condition of the 
men from the medical or surgical viewpoint, and a staff of teachers 
fully familiar with the special requirements of the work. 

Foreign experience in rehabilitation seems to point most clearly 
to the need of special schools. Practically all the schools of reedu- 
cation in France have been organized for war cripples. In Great 
Britain, where the existing facilities of technical institutes have* 
been largely availed of, it has been found in experience necessary 
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ating in competition with siich enterprises. The activities for which 

governmental approval and appropriation can not be secured can 
est be performed by unofficial organizations which can do the needed 
thing at the time it is needed without necessity of waiting upon official 
action. That private enterprises supported by private funds have 
led the way in all social movements of a constructive character is a 
rule to which there is almost no conception. This was the case with 
provision for war cripples in Europe. This is the case with con- 
structive work for civilian cripples in the United States. I do not 
think Congw^s will want its Hepresentativee to use Government in- 
fluence to compete for charitable contributions with such enthusiastic 
and helpful organizations. 

It was stated by the first witness at your hearing that the proposed 
measure made possible the use of private reeducational organizations 
in the rehabilitation of disabled civilians, presumably when approved 
as to standard of work by the State in which they are located, and 
that the bill authorized the disbursement of Federal monev in 
encouragement of such enterprise* I am not clear myself as to 
whether this is or is not the provision, but it seems to me that such 
cooperation should most assuredly be authorized. The rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled is a new field and probably for some little time 
to come the best work and most enthusiastic eifort will proceed from 
private Organizations. During the early period their help should be 
encouraged in any possible way. 

In conclusion, I am clearly in favor of any measure which will 
promote the welfare of the disabled. Members of the Congress will 
be jealous, however, that any measure enacted shall be so drawn as 
to meet all the requirements of comprehensive and successful re- 
habilitation. The practical considerations set forth in this testimony 
are submitted as a possible help in so revising the measure as to meet 
all necessities involved. 

(Thereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned sine die.) 



